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What does it take 
f to make high-school students want to read? 


More and more English 
teachers are finding answers 
to this question in 


America Reade 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 
= 


EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE 


ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


@ Eye-catching illustrations that eo students right into the 
action of a story, set them wondering about a character, make 
them want to find out “what this is all about.” 


© Selections that get right at the heart of teen-age interests 
and enthusiasms. And in the America Reads books, individual 
selections gain still more appeal and value through being 
ouped in ways that “make sense” to high-school readers, 
eep their taste for literature growing. 


© Editorial aids that capture students’ interest, make the most 
of that interest in helping them read with ever increasing 
understanding and pleasure. 


@ Think-It-Through Books and Testbooks that give further prac- 
tice in the skills that make for better, more enjoyable reading 
. .. Guidebooks that help the busy teacher make each day’s class 
one more reason students want to read—and keep reading. 


Free on request: 1956-1957 America Reads Calendar— 
ten unusual portraits of famous English and American 
authors, plus quotations from their writings. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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The Newest Title in Globe’s 
Modern Anthologies 


RADIO AND TELEVISION PLAYS 


Rod Serling ... Arch Oboler .. . Hector Chevigny ... and other Y 
outstanding radio and TV writers in this unique school anthology 


of the drama of the air waves. Selected and edited by Dr. Law- SSS — 
rence H. Feigenbaum. 


Other Globe Drama Anthologies 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS 
The Winslow Boy, The Admirable Crichton, Life With Father, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street and Loyalties. 
LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS 
The Glass Menagerie, The Late Christopher Bean, The Magnificent 
Yankee, You Can’t Take It With You and I Remember Mama. 
MODERN SHORT PLAYS 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 


A Recent Addition to Globe’s 
Modern Biographies 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 


Catherine Drinker Bowen’s distinguished biog- 
raphy of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, spanning 
nearly a century of American history. Warm, hu- 
man, adventurous, yet scholarly and informative. 


Other Globe Modern Biographies 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
LIFE WITH FATHER 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 

FOUR BIOGRAPHIES: 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, the story of Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the autobiography of Michael Pupin, and the biography 
of Will Rogers—abridged. 


Free—Send for Globe's new 
Manual for Teachers of English— 
Free. See Globe’s new Webster's 
Illustrated Dictionary. Catalog and 
approval copies upon request. 


GLOBE BOOK CO. NEW YORK 10, NY. 


Consider these practical, inexpensive learning aids designed for 
today’s average high school English students... 


Published September 1956. . . 


LEARNING WORDS 


By Jerome Shostak 


Book I—9th Year e 
Book !l—Iith Year e 


Book Year 
Book IV—I2th Year 


A new, low-priced workbook series functionally 
designed to provide a practical and highly ible 
p ram of vocabulary building in the four-year 
igh school English course. 


Words are introduced on the basis of topics or 
themes of real interest to students. Each lesson 
is introduced by a motivating section which charts 
the vocabulary areas to be surveyed. 


Word selections are based on the frequency of 
terms used in newspapers, magazines, 
contemporary fiction, radio-TV programs, and other 
representative areas of American s and writ- 
ing. 


Each lesson provides a wealth of varied activities 
which drive home the meaning and idiomatic use 
of words. Students write their answers directly in 
the book. Net class price: 40¢ each 


UNIT DRILLS for BETTER ENGLISH 


By Jerome Shostak. This inexpensive series of 
booklets presents abundant practice exercises to 
correct common language errors, Each booklet is a 
complete unit, and contains a program of well- 
planned drills covering a major branch of grammar 
or technical English. Available titles are: 


CORRECTING SENTENCE ERRORS 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
PREFERRED MODERN USAGE 
WRITING BETTER SENTENCES 
SPELLING 


Unit Drills for Reading Comprehension 


By Roger B. Goodman. Provides a thorough, sys- 
tematic survey of the essentials for developing an 
ability to read intelligently and accurately. 


Unit Drills for Vocabulary Growth 
(Choosing Better Words) 


» Jerome Shostak. Helps students on all levels 
of the course to use familiar words more effec- 
tively, through well-integrated exercises and in- 
structional material which close the gap between 
recogniti and active use vocabularies. 

Net class price, with Key: 20¢ each 


KEYSTONE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


222 Fourth Avenue ° New York 3 


A DIVISION OF OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


How dated is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


Now approved and used in nearly 1000 
colleges. Acceptance of a new dic- 
tionary on such a scale could result 
from only one thing: its demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and 
students. 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 
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Public Schools 
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Hartford, Connecticut 
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Willis High School 
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Teachers of English 
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Minneapolis Public Schools 
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INDIVIDUALIZING THE TEACHING OF LITERA- 
TURE James R. Squire 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM IN WRITING 
William J. Dusel 


PLANNING SPEECH TRAINING FOR ALL YOUTH 

Ruth E. French 
PLANNING A YEAR OF Units Virginia Alwin 
RecorDINGS WILL HELP Dorothy Dixon 


More SourRcES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 

MATERIAL John R. Searles 
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The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 


English at 


Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the 


Postal Union, $4.60 (U. 


04 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; in 
. currency). Orders for less than a full year will 


he Cuopes at the single-copy rate. Title and author indexes of each volume appear in the December issue. All 


orders 


during the month of issue. Six weeks may 


} or or correspondence about subscriptions or single copies or advertising should be addressed to the pub- 
lisher. Claim for a missing issue mus‘ i 


t be made required for 
change of address. The contents of The English Journal are listed in the Education Index. 


All manuscripts and qorrecqentence about the contents of the magazine should be addressed to The English 


Journal, 226 Reynolds Annex, 


orida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Entered as second class matter June 14, 1954, at the post office in Champaign, Illinois, under the Act of March 


3, 1879. Additional entry at Menasha, W. 


isconsin. 
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Proview and Comment 


ost of the articles in this issue are 

concerned with the planning of 
the year’s program in English, Able 
and experienced teachers deal with the 
four major strands of the English cur- 
riculum—reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. In addition, there is an 
article on unit planning and the first 
supplement to the list of free and in- 
expensive materials, which appeared in 
the October 1955 number. 


A new department, “The Public 
Arts,” makes its appearance in this 
issue. This feature, edited by Patrick 
D. Hazarb, is designed to present cur- 
rent information about recordings, mo- 
tion pictures, and radio and television 
programs of interest to teachers of 
English, Mr. Hazard, formerly a 
teacher of English at the high school in 
East Lansing, Michigan, and now on 
the faculty of the Trenton (New Jer- 
sey) Teachers College, is also Radio- 
TV Editor for Scholastic Teacher. He 
spent the past year studying television 
under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 


The other regular departments will 
be continued, although two of them— 
“Current English” and “Teaching 
Materials”—were omitted from this 
issue in order to make more space for 
articles. MARGARET Bryant, of Brook- 


lyn College, and the NCTE Committee 
on Current English Usage conduct 
“Current English.” 


“This World of English” continues 
under the joint editorship of ANTHONY 
L. Tovatrt, ARNo JEWETT, and Don 
M. Wo re. Mr. Tovatt teaches Eng- 
lish at the laboratory school of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. Mr. Jewett is Specialist in Lan- 
guage Arts for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Wolfe is Professor of Eng- 
lish at Brooklyn College. 


BENJAMIN H. Jr. joins 
GrirFitH T. PuGH this year in editing 
“Recent Books.” Both editors are pro- 
fessors of English at Florida State 
University, and the main body of re- 
viewers is provided by the University’s 
Department of English. 


“Junior Books,” featuring reviews 
of recent books for adolescents, is 
again edited by G. Ropert CARLSEN, 
Professor of English Education at the 
University of Texas. 


The editor hopes readers won’t miss 
“NCTE Bulletin Board,” which pre- 
sents brief sketches of the members of 
the Secondary Section Committee of 
the NCTE. 

Dwicut L. Burton 


Herzberg Guild Hook Stevens 


Here is an outstanding series offering an English 
course for Grades 7-12 with a highly effective three- 
step teaching technique: Getting the Facts presents 
the essential principles of English, and stresses their 
importance. Using the Facts provides exercises to il- 
lustrate the principles and fix them in the student’s 
mind. Testing Your Mastery of the Facts supplies 


testing exercises. 


Each of the six books puts meaning into learning 
in a thorough coverage of every aspect of speaking, 
writing, reading. All phases of grammar, including 
spelling and punctuation, are carefully treated. 


Students like BETTER ENGLISH because it is 


a lively and practical series, based on their needs. 
Workbooks and Manuals are also available. 


Ginn and. 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York II Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3. Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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SEE AMERICA’S GREAT MOTION PICTURES nee 
M-G-M'S . . . JULIUS CAESAR 


and 


J. Arthur Rank’'s 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


READ THE FASCINATING PLAYS .. . 


freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from these 
magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble’s Comparative Classic Series 

Net 
JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN $1.56 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 1.56 


Also 6 Other Titles 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES $1.56 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 1.56 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND PAST 1.56 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST 1.56 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 1.56 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING'S HENCHMAN _ 1.56 


Write for Descriptive Circular E]. 7 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS WELCOME NEW TEEN-AGE ANTHOLOGIES 


> 


of uccesspul oliving 


INSPIRING REAL-LIFE STORIES AND ARTICLES ADAPTED FROM READER’S DIGEST 
A brand new series of SIX colorfully © Stimulate lasting interest in good 


reading 
@ Develop communication skills 
© Create insight into lasting values 


Distinguished authors (most of whom are listed in Who’s Who or 
Current Biography). . . . Study aids providing for panel discussions, 
dramatization, creative writing and other activities that challenge stu- 
dents to think, interpret and apply. 


Send today for free brochure S9 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville New York 


illustrated anthologies for grades 7- 
12, designed to— 
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DUTTON BOOKS 
just right for out-of-class reading 


A Certain Smile 


By FRANCOISE SAGAN 


The new best-selling novel by the extraor- 
dinary young French girl, author of Bon- 
jour Tristesse. Genét, in The New Yorker, 
says, “Proves what her first book implied— 
that she is a born French novelist of style 
and quality.” $2.95 


Over the Bridge 


An Autobiography by RICHARD CHURCH 
Hailed in London as “a work of art” (J. B. 
Priestley), awarded the Sunday Times Prize 
for Literature, this book is the re-creation of 
an Edwardian boyhood—by one of England’s 
leading men of letters. $3.75 


G ill 

reenwliow 
By B. J. CHUTE 
This tender novel of country magic and 
spring love is a real literary discovery, “The 
book I believe will be dearly cherished by 
thousands of readers for many years to 
come,.”—Orville Prescott, N.Y. Times $3.50 


An English 
Pronouncing 
Dictionary 


New and completely revised 11th edition 
By DANIEL JONES 
New, revised, enlarged, compleiely reset edi- 
tion of a classic in the field of phonetics. This 
is the book which Co!lege English calls “The 
recognized authority.” Everyman’s Reference 
Library $5.00 (Educational Edition, $3.75) 


The Amazing 
Nellie Bly 


By MIGNON RITTENHOUSE 


The first full-length biography of one of 
America’s most successful career women— 
journalist, world-traveller, women’s rights 
crusader, national heroine. Illustrated with 
photographs, Oct. 9. $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


300 Fourth Avenue 


The Centuries 
of Santa Fe 


By PAUL HORGAN 

A Pulitzer Prize winner, author of Great 
River, re-creates the panoramic history of the 
oldest capitol city in America. Jacket and 
illustrations by the author. Oct. 2 $5.00 
(Special limited edition, boxed, signed and 
numbered, $10.00) 


Our Literary 


e 

Heritage 

A Graphic History of the Writer in America 
By VAN WYCK BROOKS, Pulitzer Prize 
winner and OTTO L. BETTMANN noted 
archivist 
Mr. Brooks’ prize winning series, Makers and 
Finders, in a compact, shortened version— 
magnificently illustrated with over 500 photo- 
graphs and drawings from the Bettmann 
Archives. Essential for every English Depart- 
ment. Oct. 19 $8.50 
(Pre-publication price, $7.50) 


The Pick of Punch 


An Annual Selection 
Edited by NICHOLAS BENTLEY 


The best of the year from England’s cele- 
brated humor magazine—stories, articles, 
cartoons, drawings. A delight to read and 
chuckle over. Oct. 15 $3.95 


Beyond the Gates 


By DOROTHY EVELYN SMITH 


The author of the popular O, the Brave 
Music and He Went for a Walk tells the 
heart-warming tale of three generations 
(1920-1940) who grow up in a large Yorkshire 
house. $3.50 


New in Everyman's Library, Standard Edition 
ESTHER WATERS 
By George Moore. #933, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL 
By George Meredith. #916, 


$1.65 


$1.65 


New York 10 


And She Worked So Hard, Too 


She always graded papers conscientiously. Came the end of the school day, and 
she tucked the stacks of papers into her briefcase. She took them home with her, and 
in the evening (unless she had to go back to school to coach the Junior Class Play) 
she read what the students had written. 


She laughed at their witticisms, and she applauded their occasionally adequate 
development of a significant idea. She lamented their inaccuracies. She wrote long 
comments. She was a good teacher. 


But the inaccuracies persisted. Adequate development and careful organization 
remained only occasional. 


She was troubled. Why didn’t her students’ writing improve faster? 


She looked at a sample of Ideaform, the NCTE theme paper. She wasn’t much 
impressed at first. It was just a sheet of writing paper, with some lines and words 
printed on the back—words like Organization, Development, Paragraphing, Spelling. 
Surely this couldn’t help much. 


She tried it, anyhow, ordering a carton for one of her classes. She still had to 
grade themes, for there was no electronic eye, no magic brain built into the sheets 
of Ideaform. But somehow, after her students had used the paper a few times, the 
grading was a little easier, a little less hour-consuming. 


And somehow, the students’ writing began to improve a little more rapidly. Their 
attention was focused on particular strengths, particular weaknesses. When a stu- 
dent found Organization checked “Poor” several consecutive times, he began 
wondering, began thinking about Organization. He asked questions. He became 
interested in Organization. The flowery-prose girls asked questions about Sincerity 
of Purpose and Expression. The un-neat became a little less un-neat. 


She ordered some more Ideaform, and she told other teachers in her school about 
it. (The school saves considerable money on quantity orders.) 


WOULD YOU LIKE MORE INFORMATION ABOUT IDEAFORM? Would 
you like to reduce somewhat the time you spend in grading papers? Would you like 
to focus your students’ attention on the points most in need of improvement? For 
free samples and more information, send a card to 


7O4 SOUTH SIXTH STREET ++ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


For your English classes... 


A unified text which integrates the subjects of 
writing, reading, speaking, listening, and observing 


COMMUNICATION 


HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY 
ROY IVAN JOHNSON MARIE J. SCHALEKAMP 
University of Florida Mason City Junior College 
LLOYD A. GARRISON 


University of Denver 


e 360 pages ... $4.50 | 


Treating communication as an integral part of the learning process (in fact, 
of the total development pattern), the authors hold to a threefold purpose: 
(1) to develop positive attitudes on the part of the student toward the com- 
munication subjects; (2) to improve his skills in these fields; and (3) to 
facilitate his personality development through the use of these communication 


skills. 


THE SCOPE OF THE TEXT 


The book deals with general aspects of communication: the function and 
structure of the English language, self analysis, techniques of reception 
and presentation. It considers in detail the steps in composition: the 
analysis of the audience, the choice of topics and purpose, the location of 
material, the development of a point, organization, and language usage. 
Then the student is carried through different patterns of organization and 
the special types of composition of importance to college students and 
educated adults in furthering their education experience. And, finally, the 
book deals with business communication, and the mass media as they relate 
to the individual. 


The approach is exceptionally unified, with constant emphasis on the basic 
similarities among communication skills. Recurrent emphasis is given to basic 
principles and ideas as new problems arise. 


CONTENTS 
1. Getting the Most Out of College 8. Common Denominators of Effective 
2. The Pursuit of Knowledge Expression 

3. Rules for Better Reading 9. The Art of Discussion 

4. The Hearing Ear and The Seeing Eye '0- Making Reports: Materials and 
5. The Nature and Function of Language 11. Other Occasi for Writing and 
6. What Your Mind Does With Ideas Speaking 

7. The Imperative Need for Expression 12. Developing Your Editorial Skill 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Inexpensive and Time-Saving ... 


English Workshop 


NEW SERIES 


For Grades 7 through 12 


FAY GREIFFENBERG 
Junior High School 
Tacoma, Washington 


JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL 
Mackenzie High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


JOHN E. WARRINER 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, New York 


Six grammar-usage and composition workbooks with— 


e short “bite-size” lessons that make it possible 
to complete each assignment in less than the 
average classroom period 


¢ complete text explanations with frequent re- 
views, allowing students to progress at their own 


rate of speed 
© a separate 32-page booklet of objective tests, 
furnished free with each copy of the workbook 


¢ an average of more than 3,000 drills in each 
workbook and accompanying booklet of tests 


e a Teacher’s Answer Key for quick and easy grad- 
ing 


For examination copies, write to 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY ¢ New York 17—Chicago 1 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XLV 


SEPTEMBER 1956 No. 6 


Literature and Growing Up 


Robert B. Heilman 


Highly apt and yet deceptively simple is the title of this discussion 
which holds that: “The literary imagination makes it possible to 
know immediately and concretely, and with even a breath-taking 
fullness, what it is like to be a human being.” A literary scholar of 
note and Professor of English at the University of Washington 
presents a succinct analysis of the relationship of literary experience 
to the achievement of maturity in mind and spirit. 


OME years ago, in a university in 
S which I was then teaching, I had 
to help score several thousand English 
placement tests for freshmen each fall. 
This drudgery had one advantage for 
the scorer: he might be able to spot 
some of the better students and snatch 
them for his own sections—provided, 
of course, that he knew what the score 
was, that is, what the score meant. I 
soon learned that of the seven parts in 
the test, only two seemed to identify im- 
portant potentialities of mind (I do not 
speak of technical proficiency) that 
made the student especially desirable— 
namely, the two parts that were to test 
(1) his vocabulary and (2) his ability 
to read. You could forget about his 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, etc. ; he 
might have high scores in these and still 
have only a mechanical or orderly, but 
still unalerted, mind. But let him have a 
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good score in vocabulary and reading, 
and you had a mind that had begun to 
develop its liveliness, its flexibility, and 
even its depth. The owner of the mind 
was already moving toward the mas- 
tery of verbal symbols which is essential 
in a political order where wide com- 
munication has to precede and go along 
with all kinds of group action. But be- 
yond the utilitarian competence, he was 
also pretty likely to be the better reader 
of imaginative literature. And for that 
reason, you, the instructor, instinctively 
felt him to be a little closer to gen- 
eral maturity than his fellow who had 
developed less skill or no skill in the 
comprehension of literature. 

To say this much is to pose the gen- 
eral problem of the relation of literary 
experience to the achievement of adult- 
hood (and, to continue the political ref- 
erence, to the adulthood without which 
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a democracy cannot survive). I am 
rather inclined to trust this feeling of 
the instructor that his good reader had 
come a little closer to maturity and per- 
haps to wisdom than the others. A skep- 
tic might argue that all they are doing is 
sharing a pleasure, and I grant that the 
sharing of a pleasure may confer upon 
the pleasure an independent value. But 
there are pleasures and pleasures ; some 
are corrupt, some are cathartic, some 
are neutral, and some, I believe we may 
say, serve to “humanize” those who ex- 
perience the pleasure. It is my convic- 
tion that the pleasures of imaginative 
reading—the imaginative exercise un- 
der the guidance of the extraordinary 
and yet disciplined imagination which is 
the mark of the artist—are of that sort: 
they help bring out a potential hu- 
manity, lead the individual toward his 
full status as a human being—in a 
word, help him to mature or grow up. 
By growing up, clearly I mean the 
realizing of certain qualities or attitudes 
that are potentially present in man but 
that have to be cultivated if he is to 
become truly “human.” I think, for in- 
stance, of the kind of awareness he has 
of himself and of human reality gen- 
erally, and the kind of feelings he has: 
how closely do the awareness and the 
feelings correspond to reality? 


LITERATURE AS 
“FEELING KNOWLEDGE” 


Into the humanizing or maturing of 
the human being many influences must 
go, I need hardly say: many disciplines 
of the mind and heart. In this essay I 
speak of only one of these influences: 
the coming into a certain knowledge of 
humanity of which, I suggest, the liter- 
ary imagination is an important instru- 
ment. The literary imagination makes it 
possible to know immediately and con- 
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cretely, and with even a breath-taking 
fullness, what it is like to be a human 
being. It provides an inside, thorough- 
going experience of human reality that 
I will call a “feeling knowledge”—a 
term that I shall use frequently. It pro- 
vides this feeling knowledge in two di- 
mensions, in breadth and in depth. By 
breadth I mean knowledge of difference 
—of human beings different from one- 
self, of different impulses, different 
feelings, different intellectual and moral 
attitudes. One cannot respect difference 
without experiencing it, knowing it with 
that inside “feeling knowledge” that I 
believe imaginative literature gives. 
Knowing difference is one approach to 
knowledge of the human being and of 
the human situation as a whole. Too 
much of the time we pay lip service to 
difference while really acting as if the 
only virtue were sameness. We might 
avoid this inconsistency if we thought 
of difference not in terms of specific in- 
congruities that are repellent or inac- 
cessible to us but simply as the sum of 
all the diverse ways in which human na- 
ture manifests itself. This literary ex- 
ploring of difference you may call vi- 
carious experience if you will; the term 
does not make me feel defensive. Most 
modes of daily life are inevitably so 
constricting that any vicariousness may 
be an enlargement, an extension of the 
living of which the individual is capa- 
ble. Granted, it depends on what he’s 
being vicarious about, or who with. If 
we yield only to the temptation to shed 
our earthly weight and balloon up to 
high-cloud adventures with Grace Kelly, 
perhaps in one way we might come 
closer to growing up. But blowing up is 
more likely. 

The literary imagination offers its 
feeling knowledge of humanity also in 
depth. Here I use depth to mean the 
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additional reality that lies beneath the 
surface of an action, the double motive, 
the conflict of purposes, the clash of 
different values. (“Depth psychology” 
offers one kind of formal exploration 
of realities always present in litera- 
ture.) Othello wants to indulge his re- 
vengeful violence against Desdemona, 
but he also wants to feel that he is act- 
ing justly, like a court. Cordelia proudly 
refuses to compete with her sisters in a 
verbal grab for Lear’s royal estates, 
but by this act of honorable pride she 
gives the game up to her calculating 
sisters and makes possible dreadful suf- 
fering and many deaths. Oedipus the 
King wants to detect the hidden crime, 
but he also wants to retain intact his 
pride in his intelligence and his sense 
of personal integrity and royal power. 
Conrad’s Lord Jim wants to act nobly 
and gloriously, but his very dream of 
heroism is undermined by his instinct 
for self-preservation. George Eliot’s 
heroes—Tom Tulliver and Adam Bede 
—want to be good men, but in their 
pursuit of the good they can become 
hard and overbearing. Robert Penn 
Warren’s heroes act in the name of an 
ideal and yet find their actions contami- 
nated. 

The human being to whom imagina- 
tive reading gives a feeling for and a 
knowledge of such duality in motive 
and experience is on the road to that 
awareness of human reality which is 
one of the ways of fulfilling his own 
humanness. For it is not mature, and it 
may even be anti-human, to know hu- 
man beings only in terms of a very 
simple black-and-white view of their 
moving impulses and of their desire and 
fulfillment. The more simply I can think 
of human truth, the easier it is to drop 
people into handy compartments, to 
make them conform to rules that suit 
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these compartments, and above all 
things to deceive myself about what I 
am up to, about the purity of my own 
motives. I am suggesting, really, that 
the sense of human complication which 
is one gift from literary experience is an 
approach to self-knowledge, to seeing 
oneself in perspective, to recognizing 
one’s doubleness of motive without fall- 
ing into the opposite extreme of regard- 
ing all appearances of good as con- 
temptible self-deceptions. Even a young 
person, it seems to be, cannot work 
through such self-deceptions as those 
of Macbeth without having a door 
opened, if ever so narrowly, on his own 
share in the self-deceptiveness which is 
in the human character. The reader of 
literature must say, not “There, but for 
the grace of God, go I,” but instead, 
“There, by the grace of the artist, go 

Gaining perspective on oneself is, 
alas, not quite so easy as saying “Know 
thyself” to someone else, and it would 
be no service to literature to intimate 
that it will move in quickly to solve 
what has long remained almost in- 
soluble. Such a floral tribute, such a 
rhapsody can do no good. For the quest 
of perspective or maturity, we must 
keep clear, has to buck a number of 
powerful forces. First, there is a dan- 
gerous concept of the human being that 
has a large but not fully perceived in- 
fluence in American life. Second, there 
is a decided disinclination to self-knowl- 
edge which knows no national bounda- 
ries. Third, there is an equally extensive 
weakness for certain self-protective pat- 
terns of feeling that fog up the perspec- 
tive. And finally, there are certain 
questionable ideas about the nature of a 
democratic order. I will look at all of 
these, but most fully at the third. 
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THE MATURER OF 
HUMANITY 


Take the young man I had in Fresh- 
man English last fall who wrote that he 
was going to get ahead in life by, as he 
put it, “selling himself.” He had so 
little perspective on himself that he did 
not know that he was talking a danger- 
ous slave language, that is, reducing 
himself to a non-human commodity that 
could be moulded into whatever the 
market would buy, nor was he willing 
to be persuaded that this was true. He 
was strongly under the influence of that 
anti-human element in our culture 
which wants to view man merely as an 
economic unit. That element is there- 
fore bound, though perhaps unknow- 
ingly, to oppose the kinds of imagina- 
tive activity which will enable the indi- 
vidual to see himself in perspective and 
know that he is taking the part of a 
slave. In this way, an American con- 
cept of the human being blocks the road 
to perspective. 

Second, the young man’s road was 
blocked by his share in that human 
tendency—we all share in it—to fight 
off self-knowledge. Most of us think the 
ten commandments are needed only by 
the sad sack next door and make every 
effort we can to remain blind to our 
own deft ways of managing uncom- 
mandmentlike conduct. Here, of course, 
I can discuss self-ignorance only in 
terms of its relation to literary experi- 
ence. For my young man, literary ex- 
perience meant only contact with popu- 
lar literary and art forms, where human 
conduct is normally so stereotyped, so 
fitted to naive expectations, that its ef- 
fect is to deepen and confirm ignorance 
of oneself. I wish not to give out with 
one more blast against commercial fic- 
tion and movies but to note factually the 
obscurantist quality of art in which we 


always identify ourselves with an obvi- 
ous good and the good always wins. In 
that realm there are no ironies of char- 
acter, no disconcerting depths ; the hero 
suffers no inner surprises and no real 
disasters. In popular art, Oedipus is se- 
cure, all of a piece, unchallenged in his 
superb self-confidence; he unfolds the 
crime, roots out the plague, and finds 
wrongdoing only in others. In this pulp- 
slick-and-vistavision view of life we are 
kept cozily young and ignorant forever, 
the folds of the never-changing story 
pattern insulating us against the shock 
of bumping unexpectedly into any hu- 
man reality. 

In fact, one of the wonderful ironies 
of our culture is that on the one hand 
we proliferate an enormous and un- 
precedented popular art which is 
founded on the individual’s passion to 
remain ignorant of the facts of psychic 
and moral life; while on the other hand 
we proliferate an enormous and un- 
precedented family of professions sup- 
posed to supply us with self-knowledge 
—vocational counseling, marriage coun- 
seling, personality testing, aptitude test- 
ing, psychological consulting and ad- 
vising, and the vast brotherhood of 
psychiatric activities, from mental 
health seminars to psychiatric social 
work to psychiatry for all income 
groups. On the one hand our technology 
encourages mass habits of self-disguise ; 
on the other we strain our resources 
to create habits of self-inspection. 

Besides bucking the economic view of 
man in America and the general human 
addiction to self-ignorance, the quest of 
perspective through imaginative litera- 
ture runs into a third form of opposi- 
tion (on which I shall spend most of my 
time)—namely, the fact that we all 
want to go on not only thinking but 
also feeling in the same ways we have 
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always felt. Feeling is habit-forming, 
and in art this leads to second-rate lit- 
erature, by which I mean the literature 
of habit, printed dope sold across the 
counter at any drugstore. You remem- 
ber W. H. Auden’s distinction. Second- 
rate literature, he insists, makes the 
reader say, “That’s just the way I al- 
ways felt.” But first-rate literature 
makes him say, “Until now, I never 
knew how I felt. Thanks to this experi- 
ence, I shall never feel the same way 
again.” To learn to have, and to live 
with, new feelings, puzzling feelings, 
even disturbing feelings, is another ave- 
nue to maturity. 

Let us explore further the relation be- 
tween literary experience and the realm 
of feeling. I suggest that without the 
correctives supplied by good artists, 
even our so-called “good feelings” can 
get out of line. To make this point, let 
me pick up my basic phrase, “feeling 
knowledge.” By this I mean the insight 
that is possessed at orce through the 
mind that discerns the general or 
formulatable truth, and through the 
emotions that accompany and that in a 
sense make possible our entry into and 
our participation in the specific human 
actions that literature presents. This 
full knowledge falls between the general 
formulae of organized knowledge and 
the particular masses of unorganized 
experience, and it draws something 
from both of these at once. Insofar as 
it has an intellectual aspect, we might 
think of it as “philosophical” ; insofar 
as it is not intellectual or propositional, 
we may say that we possess it through 
“sympathy” and “understanding.” 
Now though both of these words imply 
a kind of knowing that is essential to 
maturing, the trouble is that both sym- 
pathy and understanding can fail to jell 
and can become simply emotional self- 
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indulgence. We can get a crying jag 
from, or get blind drunk on, feeling that 
is not properly aged. I can think of three 
forms of sympathy which, instead of 
being a wisely compassionate intuition 
of what humanity is, degenerate into 
nothing but a pleasurable exercising of 
our simplest emotional machinery. One 
of these is to “understand” the cause or 
source of a human action so thoroughly 
that we forget the quality of the act; we 
know so well why poor Otto murdered 
his wife that we forget that he mur- 
dered her. The opposite, but equally 
popular, form of sentimentality is self- 
indulgence in outrage and indignation; 
everywhere we see wrongs that we de- 
mand, righteously and angrily, to have 
put down. We always feel rightly; 
those others, wrongly. As a character 
says in Christopher Fry’s The Dark Is 
Light Enough, “Any side can accuse 
the other/And feel virtuous without 
the hardships of virtue.” What an ad- 
mirable definition of this kind of senti- 
mentality—‘“feel virtuous without the 
hardships of virtue.” It is the moral 
trap on the course of every reformer, 
especially the reformer who cries out 
loudly against evils a long way from 
home. The third form of sentimental 
sympathy lies in the quick material 
charity which conceals a deep self- 
satisfaction; in the happy handout paid 
for by gratitude; in the tear-washed 
response to the brother-can-you-spare- 
a-dime appeal. Any charitableness, I 
acknowledge, may be the key to moral 
growth; but conduct with a charitable 
form, the easy giving of things, may 
be without adult sympathy, may be 
condescension sugarcoated with a tip, 
may be the front for a warm rush of 
self-congratulatory feeling, rather than 
the interplay of discrimination and 
emotional response which is at the 
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heart of mature understanding. 

A while back we saw that popular 
literature, considered in relation to 
knowledge, is a powerful strengthener 
of self-ignorance. Now, considered in 
relation to feeling, popular literature 
simply serves to make us sure that we 
love and hate and feel virtuous ac- 
cording to conventional rules that ig- 
nore the complexity of life. But litera- 
ture of quality, I believe, ministers to 
sympathy and understanding without 
making them too easy and without 
getting sloppy about it. It engages sym- 
pathy, but keeps the object of sym- 
pathy in full perspective. It elicits at 
once warmth of feeling and coolness 
of judgment. It does not merely set you 
afloat on a wash of feeling, which is 
the way of sentimentality, or set you 
up high and dry on the judgment seat 
of principle, which is the way of lec- 
ture and homily. It draws you in but 
it holds you out; even while you are 
empathically engaged, you remain a 
contemplative onlooker. 

Take the central action of Pride and 
Prejudice, the clash and the love affair 
of Elizabeth Bennet and Darcy. 
Surely every reader is drawn into an 
immediate sympathy with Elizabeth 
the heroine; yet Jane Austen does not 
permit this sympathy to become senti- 
mental by being no more than a gush 
of feeling for a person who is right 
but wronged. The reader is compelled 
to recognize that Elizabeth is also 
wrong and has to be righted. The very 
warmth of her family loyalty leads 
her into misconceptions, unfairness, in- 
justice, and, above all, moral compla- 
cency. To understand her fully is to 
have an experience in the training of 
human feeling that should make for 
adulthood. Darcy also contributes im- 
portantly to this training, for the por- 
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trait of him compels the reader to go 
beyond the rather immature pleasure 
of hating snobbery (most of us resent 
only the snobbery of others, but cling 
devotedly to our own in the convic- 
tion that it is our critical acuteness in 
action) and to take into account also 
his ability to see both others and him- 
self sharply. What we feel through 
him, even before we place it intellectu- 
ally, is the double direction which pride 
can take in the human being—becom- 
ing, on the one hand, snobbery and 
arrogance, and, on the other, sense of 
responsibility. If with Elizabeth we 
begin with what we might call simple 
sympathy, and find this made more 
mature by the judgment of her which 
we must make, with Darcy we start as 
distant, unfriendly judge, but find our 
simple judgment made more mature 
by the understanding sympathy exacted 
of us by his emerging moral quality. 
In this respect how nicely he is con- 
trasted with Elizabeth’s father, the 
sharp-tongued Mr. Bennet, whose 
ironic observations at the expense of 
his not very bright family we invari- 
ably join with in enthusiastic sympathy. 
But then we are forced into a revision 
of feeling. For we recognize that his 
delightful irony is made possible by 
his distance from his family, and that 
it is this very distance which under 
the stress of a practical crisis takes the 
form of moral irresponsibility. 

What looks in some ways like a 
very straightforward story, I am try- 
ing to say, is a subtle trainer of feel- 
ings away from sentimental self-indul- 
gence—simple love and hate—toward 
an emotional grasp of human reality. 
This discipline of feeling, if I may so 
call it, is managed in a different way by 
Shakespeare’s treatment of Falstaff. If 
you look at Falstaff only in the light 
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of principle, you are pretty likely to 
condemn him as a lying and brazen 
phony, as critics have done. If you re- 
gard him only with sympathetic feel- 
ing, you are pretty likely to become 
totally immersed in his humor and 
vitality, as other critics have done. But 
Shakespeare does not permit a care- 
ful reader the comfort of either of 
these simple and limited attitudes. On 
the contrary, I believe, he compels us 
to be joyfully at one with Falstaff, and 
at the same time to reject him. Unless 
one were a pedantic moralizer, it would 
be impossible not to feel the contagion 
of that exuberant, witty, and zestful 
personality; and unless one were senti- 
mentally unbalanced (which is more 
frequent than being mentally unbal- 
anced, and much more dangerous, be- 
cause more likely to be taken for a 
virtue), it would be equally impossible 
not to identify his ethical carelessness 
and his scandalous irresponsibility. To 
come to grips with that full personality 
made up of coexistent forces that drive 
us to contradictory responses is to be 
inducted into some understanding of 
humanity, or at least into the explora- 
tion of its perennial problems. But 
surely it brings one into a sharper 
awareness of himself, of the Falstaffian 
in himself: of all that laughing, juicy 
energy, tricky and yet animal (that is, 
both buoyant and cynical), that has 
as yet found no guidance but that of 
immediate self-interest; in a word, of 
the core of that youthfulness which is 
a good some of the time, some of which 
is a good all of the time, but which, as 
a total recipe for existence, must find 
some leavening or be set aside for more 
durable forms of the human confronta- 
tion of life. To place Falstaff should 
be a step in growing up. 

What I have been trying to do, 
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really, is to set down as precisely as 
I can what I think I am doing or ought 
to be doing as a teacher of literature. 
I can’t prove that literature works as 
a ripener of knowledge and feeling; 
above all, I can never prove that any 
single work has such and such an effect. 
If literature is, as I believe, a maturer 
of humanity, that value is the sum of 
a continuous experiencing of books. 
The more that experiencing goes on, 
the more it should contribute to the 
flexible but penetrating awareness of 
the human situation, sometimes gay, 
sometimes grave, that we call wisdom. 


THE TEACHER’S FAITH 


How does any of this apply to high 
school teaching? Well, if I am not 
stating demonstrable propositions here, 
I am really talking about a faith. I 
would guess, in the first place, that a 
teacher of literature at any level would 
need some such faith, whether its creed 
include these or other articles, that 
literary study achieves something posi- 
tive and substantial. 

If he disbelieves or is apologetic, he 
is obviously lost. If he secretly thinks 
that literature isn’t quite “real” or up- 
to-date or practical, he is lost. Or he 
may have positive beliefs that don’t go 
deep enough. If he thinks that litera- 
ture is simply a direct ally of good 
citizenship or good behavior generally, 
he is lost. If he thinks of it as a dainty 
dish to come only at the end of a solid 
meal of a more fundamental nourish- 
ment, he is lost. He is lost, too, if he 
thinks of it as the specific vitamin that 
produces highbrows, as the caviar of 
artists and other special souls, as the 
Waikiki Beach of those who don’t have 
plane fare, or as the costume jewelry 
that goes with what the culturally well- 
dressed person wears. And he is lost if 
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he thinks that the only contemporary 
literature is being written in the middle 
of the twentieth century; this provin- 
cialism 0° time is worse than the ped- 
antry that values only the past. The 
cult of the present, of being up-to-date, 
is the plausible, and often seductive, 
false front of the very thin philosophi- 
cal idea that nothing is permanently 
true and that all the seeker after truth 
can ever do is to hang on to the popular 
fashion of thought at any given mo- 
ment. In education this idea appears 
as an insane craving for novelty in the 
curriculum, and it is related to the 
dominance of methodological study 
and emphasis. The methodologist ap- 
pears unable to believe in the existence 
of substance. 

One can be a teacher of literature 
only by being committed, I think, to a 
belief in human constants which re- 
appear, in whatever challenging diver- 
sity of dress, in all periods. The very 
diversity of dress may be of some ad- 
vantage to us who are trying to ripen 
students, for the surface unfamiliarity 
may help reduce the exclusively emo- 
tional involvement that can make the 
literary experience only a state of 
heightened excitement, make it all feel- 
ing and no knowledge. The more ma- 
ture the work, the more it is, or is ca- 
able of being made, contemporary, and 
our job is to find the contemporari- 
ness, that is, the human constants that 
lie beneath all the different forms, 
styles, and idioms. And we have to 
believe that our students, as potential 
human beings, are capable of respond- 
ing to the images of themselves and 
their kind—to their differences and 
their new depths—as they are re- 
fracted in the multiple mirrors of 
literary artists. 

If you stop me here to ask how we 


get them to look into the mirror, I can 
only acknowledge that I don’t know 
and then go on to talk impudently 
around the question, leaning on a 
slender alpenstock of ideas. The prob- 
lem is a tough one, but we can never 
escape a commitment to try to solve 
it. For one thing, I admit that I think 
we are lost if we surrender uncondi- 
tionally to the popular “doctrine of 
interest,” which says in effect that we 
can work only through whatever the 
boy is already interested in doing or 
reading, be this the principles of fishing 
or the cure of the carburetor. But it 
is no further from no reading to good 
reading than it is from, say, flies and 
rods to Caroline Gordon’s Aleck 
Maury, Sportsman, or from souped-up 
motors to the sharp-minded chauffeur 
in Shaw’s Man and Superman. The 
idea that knowledge follows interest 
is a scandalous half-truth; I suggest 
that it is a better-than-half-truth that 
interest follows knowledge, that what 
you are interested in is what you know 
something about. If a youngster knows 
very little about anything but sports 
and hotrods and hence is interested in 
little of the large subjects in which he 
is capable of being interested and in 
which grown-up human beings have to 
be interested—if such a boy is to be 
encouraged to announce what he isn’t 
interested in and to believe that what 
he isn’t interested in is a good guide 
to what he shan’t study, the game is 
up. What’s more, it is morally ques- 
tionable to let an ignoramus think that 
the lack of interest which results from 
ignorance justifies an infinite prolonga- 
tion of the ignorance. Interest isn’t, like 
hunger or sex, instinctive; it is created 
by man’s increasing contact with the 
world around him. It is a current gen- 
erated by the friction of experience, 
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and that friction needn’t be a lucky 
accident or something that we hope will 
just happen some time. It can be in- 
duced and ought to be induced; i.e., 
there are things that people should be, 
and must be, interested in. We have to 
bring literary experience to the young- 
sters, and I think we can believe that 
for most of those with normal human 
equipment, the contact with what they 
need to be interested in will generate 
a workable modicum of interest. 

This is the push method. Besides 
this, there is a pull or suction method. 
It is said that when the father of 
Montaigne, the essayist, wanted to en- 
courage his son to read the Latin poets, 
he told the young man that he could 
have free rein in the library—except 
for those books on the top shelves that 
were not suitable for a boy of his age 
to read. This was the Latin poetry 
section of the library, and under this 
stimulating prohibition, Montaigne put 
himself through a good course in classi- 
cal verse, and not in translation, either. 
Could we make some use of the for- 
bidden-fruit principle, leading children 
into temptation to deliver them from 
the evil of ignorance? I suppose our 
puritanism would not countenance it, 
for we like to take our prohibitions 
literally and not, in the manner of play- 
ful maidens, as metaphors for invita- 
tion. Yet the Montaigne legend might 
stimulate a pedagogical imagination to 
uncover new ways to corrupt the ignor- 
ant with the vice of learning. 

If you lead the colt to water but 
can’t make him drink, you can try 
another trick: you can surround the 
poor animal with water troughs and 
wait for him to get thirsty. You may 
of course be stuck with a camel in 
horse’s clothing, but this won’t happen 
every time you try this trough medi- 


cine. My wife and I have found that in 
encouraging our son to read we get 
some results by just having books ly- 
ing around rather conspicuously. 
Though he is perhaps inclined more to 
good fellowship than to good scholar- 
ship, he does pick up books and read 
them—very frequently the books we 
ourselves are reading. Can institutions 
work it this way—having books lying 
around invitingly, temptingly, virtually 
tripping the customers up, teasing them 
to an exercise of freedom? I don’t 
know. But I do know that the tempt- 
ing freedom has to be real, not too 
much padded with protection and up- 
lift. Risk is necessary to let the readers 
get the actual feel of life. 

Some time ago we found our teen- 
aged son picking up and reading Saul 
Bellow’s rather pungent picaresque 
novel, The Adventures of Augie 


March, When our boy proposed writ- 


ing a report on it, his teacher said (at 
least, so our boy reported), “All right, 
if that’s the kind of book your parents 
want you to read.” Well, I thought, it 
isn’t that I positively want him to read 
a book with a fair peppering of 
naughty scenes, but that I am glad to 
have him read something in which 
there is some real zest of life instead 
of stereotyped romance and a bargain- 
counter optimism. In fact, I’d go 
further and say that if he is going to 
take a literary plunge into sex before 
the ideal age (whatever the ideal age 
is), he better do it in the words of 
someone who can write, as Bellow can, 
and who can write about other things 
too, as Bellow can, instead of in the 
tired words of dead-end artists who 
compose erotic masterpieces for under- 
cover distribution in the men’s room 
only. It is not only a little knowledge 
which is a dangerous thing; all knowl- 
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edge is a dangerous thing. At any time 
it may lead to disgust or shock or 
cynicism or revolt or the illusion of 
knowing more than one does or the 
trying vanity of the precocious brat 
who wears his reading list like a foot- 
ball letter or a diamond ring or a 
purple heart. But knowing too much 
too soon is a lesser evil than knowing 
practically nothing too long. 


LITERATURE AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Since public school teachers are often 
given the soubriquet, “trainers of 
democracy,” I want to make one re- 
ference to the role of literature in our 
society. I closed my first section by 
suggesting that there are four obstacles 
in the way of the humanizing experi- 
ence of literature. The fourth of these, 
which I now come to, I called “cer- 
tain questionable ideas about the nature 
of a democratic order.” I will start 
this by stating my belief that the kind 
of literary experience of which I have 
spoken seems to me to be necessary 
to nourish the democratic imagination. 
Though democracy, that abused word, 
is sometimes used to imply a mode of 
life in which the commonplace is both 
expectable and gratifying and in which 
the very idea of standards of distinc- 
tion seems pretentious, democracy, it 
seems to me, cannot claim a genealogi- 
cally sound kinship to reality unless it 
is based on the supposition that a ma- 
jority of men are capable of learning 
the kind of discrimination that will 
tend to make the good and the true 
prevail. 

It does not matter very much 
whether many people simply get what 
they want instead of just one person 
getting it (monarchy) or a few per- 
sons (oligarchy) or a special class 
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(aristocracy); it does not matter, that 
is, if “what they want” is regarded as 
the sole end, without reference to the 
quality of what they want; the chief 
justification of democracy would seem 
to be that the majority are more likely 
than one, or a few, or a special class, 
to want the right thing—the thing that 
preserves and strengthens rather than 
the immediate and transitory gratifi- 
cation. This is really a fascinating and 
daring vision—the vision of the multi- 
tude as the true abiding-place of social- 
ly and morally creative discrimination. 
And after this preliminary definition, 
we can ask: what is the relation of the 
teaching of literature to this vision? 
Or, as it is sometimes put, what read- 
ing is suitable for a democracy? The 
answer is this, I think: that any liter- 
ature is good for a democracy which 
contributes in any way to powers of 
discrimination—to a perception of the 
realities of human action, of the im- 
pulses and values that human action 
embodies, of the kind of individual and 
group choices that diminish and des- 
troy or that create and conserve. That 
is the business of reading in a democ- 
racy—to minister to the powers of hu- 
man discrimination. 

This is simply to say that any ma- 
ture literature which is suitable for 
any mature or potentially mature audi- 
ence is suitable, and desirable, for a 
democracy. All this seems terribly ob- 
vious; does it really need to be said? 
Perhaps not, and if not, good. Yet I 
have the uncomfortable feeling, from 
what I pick out of the air, that it is 
sometimes thought that we should be 
resigned to democracy as the political 
and social form of an extremely limited 
humanity, and that therefore the proper 
reading for a democracy is something 
“practical” (whatever that means), 
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or typical, or local, or familiar in raw 
material, or political-propagandist, or 
not too hard, or not too old, or not 
too “pessimistic” (whatever that 
means), and above all things, not con- 
cerned with a monarchic or aristocratic 
order where life is artificial and rarefied 
and has no relation to the solid and 
earthy realities that we sturdy demo- 
cratists live by. I must say that I think 
that to be not only nonsense, but dan- 
gerous nonsense. If seriously applied, 
it would cut from our reading not only 
most of the profound works of world 
literature, but innumerable works with 
the difference in perspective necessary 
to modify our own complacency and 
provincialism. 

I find myself particularly shocked, 
for instance, by some of the attitudes 
to Henry James; indeed, even in a 
graduate seminar on James that I 
happen to know about, a number of 
participants seemed to feel that James 
study was perhaps an acceptable aca- 
demic exercise but really had no tan- 
gible relation to the basic realities of 
our own day—as if James insistent 
preoccupation with states of conscious- 
ness, with conscience, with moral per- 
ception and reality could ever be un- 
related to any kind of mature human 
existence. We have a dangerous totali- 
tarianism of our own: it is the totali- 
tarianism of subsistence (it may be 
called “subsistentialism”), by which the 
totality of life consists of making a 
living and then of making more of a 
living, but never of making the most 
of living. But the totality of life goes 
beyond making a living and includes 
other things which we will ignore at 
our peril. If we were seeking an in- 
sight into the relation between the per- 
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sonal and the political ideal, between 
individual passion and organizational 
sanction, I do not know to what better 
source of feeling knowledge we could 
go than James The Princess Casa- 
massima, or if we were concerned with 
the relation between the personal and 
the social ideal, between the instinctive 
and the dogmatic, than The Bos- 
tonians; or if our problem were the 
modes of good and evil, than The 
Turn of the Screw. 

Briefly, I think we need to escape 
from a popularized form of thought, 
according to which all life is felt chiefly 
as a perpetual negation: as a battle 
against certain entrenched and repres- 
sive political, social, and philosophic 
interests. This rasping negativism of 
attitude is widespread enough so that, 
in one form or another, one is con- 
stantly running into it. It is ultimately 
responsible, I think, for misconceptions 
of James as well as for other untenable 
literary ideas, such as the idea that 
there is no relevance to our own lives 
in literature written in other political 
and social frameworks and therefore 
not at all concerned with subsistence, 
private enterprise, and the two-party 
system. But the time of writing and 
the external structure of life are of. 
little importance; what counts is the 
insight into human reality. Of that we 
can never get enough, especially when 
our problem is not to break down but 
to build up. By its nature, literature 
should be one of the allies of the human 
imagination in its constructive and re- 
constructive roles. If it can contribute 
to the growing up of the individual, 
perhaps it can do the same for a so- 
ciety. That result will not be amiss. 
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Individualizing the Teaching 
of Literature 


James R. Squire 


Maintaining a core of unity in the literature class while adjusting 
to the varying potentialities of students for intellectual and emo- 
tional adventure is a perennial challenge to the teacher. The 
author, Associate Director of Supervised Teaching at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, offers practical suggestions for 


meeting the problem. 


KILLFUL teachers have developed 

many instructional procedures 
which maintain a needed balance be- 
tween the experiences of the entire 
class and the activities of individuals. 
Four approaches in teaching literature 
will be discussed here. Each of these 
involves the planning of assignments 
for small groups of students and the 
use of multiple reading materials. 

In the large classes which face many 
teachers of English, the division of 
the total class into five or six work 
groups offers an intelligent and man- 
ageable compromise between requiring 
all students to work on identical tasks 
and encouraging each individual pupil 
to complete a separate assignment. 
Certainly the existence of six groups 
engaged in different activities increases 
the possibility that class work may sat- 
isfy the unique interests and problems 
of individuals. Often the group ex- 
periences are carefully organized so as 
to permit the teacher to offer direct 
instruction to five or six pupils who 
have particular needs. 

These methods of individualizing in- 


struction provide for two kinds of 
student experiences in reading litera- 
ture. Some selections are analyzed 
carefully by the students and teacher 
together. Others are read casually by 
the pupils with minimal teacher guid- 
ance. In selecting reading materials, 
the teacher should consider the way 
in which they will be used. For exten- 
sive reading on their own, students 
need worthwhile material which they 
may readily understand. Heyerdahl’s 
Kon-Tiki, Hobart’s The Peacock Sheds 
Its Tail, and Patrick’s The Teahouse 
of the August Moon are examples of 
selections from which the average 
reader in high school may gain con- 
siderable insight without intensive 
teacher help. Crane’s The Red Badge 
of Courage, Wharton’s Ethan Frome, 
and Saint Exupéry’s Wind, Sand, and 
Stars, however, are books which are 
subject to gross misinterpretation 
unless provision is made for direct 
teacher guidance. Whenever the latter 
type of selection is introduced at any 
level of instruction, the classwork 
should be organized so as to permit 
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teacher-led discussion. In the methods 
to be described here, these two uses of 
literature may be clearly distinguished. 


1. Teaching A Single Selection 


In selecting a single literary work 
for study by an entire class, we may 
choose one which is subject to various 
levels of response. For example, 
teachers have reported that both slow 
learners and gifted students are capti- 
vated by Hemingway’s The Old Man 
and the Sea. The students respond, of 
course, in different dimensions of in- 
volvement. Some react only to the 
physical conflict; others recognize 
Hemingway’s association of courage 
and personal integrity; a few perhaps 
sense in the story a larger symbolic 
expression of man’s relations with his 
universe. We need to identify those 
books which are most effective in elic- 
iting worthwhile responses from both 
the intellectually able and the intellec- 
tually limited. At different grade 
levels, Krumgold’s And Now Miguel, 
London’s The Call of the Wild, Forbes’ 
Johnny Tremain, Steinbeck’s The 
Pearl, and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
are titles which appear to possess a 
similar wide range of appeal. 

In analyzing such selections with 
our classes, we may involve readers at 
differing levels of interpretation. Some 
individuals are ready only for ‘“‘what” 
questions—What happened to Queeg 
during the storm? Others may respond 
to “how” questions—How did Maryk 
and Keefer take over the Caine? The 
most perceptive readers may consider 
the “why’—Why did the mutiny oc- 
cur? By recognizing that individuals 
differ in their readiness to consider the 
what, how, and why of literature, we 
are able to provide for differentiated 
learning.’ 

In studying a single literary work 
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with a class, some teachers organize 
four or five groups which operate at 
different levels of learning. For ex- 
ample, a teacher may plan a series of 
discussion meetings to follow the read- 
ing of each of the five books of Cather’s 
My Antonia. The first group of seven 
students to finish Book I, “The Shim- 
erdas,” meets with the teacher to dis- 
cuss the novel, while other students 
continue to read; the next six readers 
to finish “The Shimerdas” discuss the 
assignment with the teacher during a 
subsequent class hour; the final group 
to consider each reading assignment 
with the teacher are the slowest readers 
who require the most help. The level 
of each discussion will differ some- 
what, depending on the interests and 
the competencies of the individuals in 
the group. 

The activities which follow the class 
reading of My Antonia may be planned 
in a similar manner. When the first 
seven students who finish the assigned 
reading have discussed the book with 
the teacher, they may be assigned the 
task of contrasting Cather’s concept 
of the relationship between people and 
the land with the treatment of this 
theme in another novel such as Buck’s 
The Good Earth. The second group of 
pupils who finish reading and discuss- 
ing the novel may be directed to a less 
extensive project, such as comparing 
themes in the selection with the view 
of life expressed in such a poem as 
Master’s “Lucinda Matlock” or in such 
a story as Saroyan’s “Locomotive 38.” 
The nature of these assignments would 
depend, of course, on the length of 
time available for reading and on the 
abilities of the pupils in the groups. 


* Helpful suggestions for doing this may be 
found in the introduction to Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations (American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955). 
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In most cases the teacher would 
prepare study questions to guide stu- 
dent work. The number of groups to 
be formed would necessarily depend 
on the size of the class; however, five 
groups is possibly the maximum 
which a teacher would want to or- 
ganize in view of the careful planning 
which is involved. Certainly a special 
group would always include those pu- 
pils who have difficulty in reading the 
novel. Once the more able readers are 
working on special projects, the 
teacher is able to offer help to stu- 
dents who are still struggling to com- 
plete their initial reading. 

Under this plan a single title is read 
by an entire class with the students 
involved at different levels of analy- 
sis. The teacher is able to conduct some 
discussions with the entire class (par- 
ticularly when reading is completed by 
all groups), to introduce supplemen- 


tary audio-visual materials which sup- 
port and extend understanding of the 
novel, and even to devote some sup- 
plementary attention to the author. 


2. Relating Individual Reading to 
Class Work 


Sometimes students may be engaged 
in identical learning tasks but with 
radically different reading materials. 
In California schools, for example, 
eighth grade classes frequently spend 
several weeks in studying the past and 
present history of the state. In Rich- 
mond, California, where English and 
social studies are fused, teachers bring 
into each classroom trays of fifty to 
sixty books which deal with life in 
California. With guidance students 
select and read such varying titles as 
Kathryn Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count, West’s Cress Delahanty, Gates’ 
North Fork, and Politi’s Song of the 
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Swallows. Some of the better readers 
finish two or three books while less 
able pupils are completing a single 
selection. Discussion of such reading 
may be planned by the teacher or may 
occur spontaneously as pupils contrib- 
ute examples from their reading to 
illustrate ideas and topics considered 
by the entire class. 

Such collections of individual titles 
may be used in many teaching situa- 
tions. Sets may be purchased at little 
more than the cost for a class set of a 
single book, yet the variation in con- 
tent and readability enables the teacher 
to consider the interests and special 
needs of individuals. Whether the in- 
struction is organized around a topic 
important to a fused program as in the 
example above, around a kind of litera- 
ture such as American folklore or sci- 
ence fiction, or around specific themes 
in literature such as “the meaning of 
courage” or “the nature of justice,” 
teachers and librarians are able to select 
appropriate individual titles which ap- 
peal to students with varying tastes 
and competencies. 

Often teachers who wish to plan 
individual reading projects of this type, 
but who seem to lack a sufficient quan- 
tity of related reading materials, use 
miscellaneous short stories or other 
short selections. A collection of an- 
thologies is brought into the classroom 
and students are asked to read five or 
ten selections of their own choosing 
from a list recommended by the 
teacher. In planning discussion of such 
individual reading, some teachers or- 
ganize groups to analyze those selec- 
tions which are most frequently read. 
For example, those readers who re- 
spond positively to Stephenson’s “‘Lein- 
ingen Versus the Ants” are grouped 
together, while other sections are 


formed to consider Lardner’s “I Can’t 
Breathe,” Edmonds’ “Judge,” or what- 
ever stories are read by several stu- 
dents. 

In any study involving the reading 
of a variety of selections, a few titles 
tend to capture the interest of the 
majority of students. Strongly favor- 
able reactions from the first individuals 
to read a selection undoubtedly influ- 
ence other class members. However, 
to insure the participation of each 
student in a discussion section, a spe- 
cial group may be formed for those 
who have not included one of the more 
frequently chosen selections in their 
reading. Such a “miscellaneous” group 
might be asked to discuss a general 
problem, such as how suspense is 
maintained in a short story, while 
other students are analyzing specific 
selections, 


3. Planning Group Reading 
Assignments 

When providing general guidance 

An approach which falls somewhere 
between the study of a single title by 
forty students and the reading of forty 
separate books which treat similar 
ideas or topics involves the reading of 
five or six different works of litera- 
ture by separate student groups. Some 
schools, for example, will purchase ten 
copies each of five or six different 
books for classroom use. The follow- 
ing plays have been used in this way: 
Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, An- 
derson’s Winterset, Williams’ The 
Glass Menagerie, Besier’s The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, O’Neill’s Ah 
Wilderness, and Kaufman and Hart’s 
You Can’t Take It With You. In one 
such unit the teacher asked each stu- 
dent in the class to read three of these 
plays rapidly. Five days of class time 
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were allowed for this reading during 
which the teacher conducted student 
conferences on other class work. Each 
pupil was then asked to specify the 
one play which he desired to study in- 
tensively, and six study groups were 
organized. 

Many teachers do not encourage 
completely free discussions in these 
small meetings, but prepare specific 
questions to guide student thinking. 
Student-directed groups may overlook 
significant incidents in the reading 
unless they receive some guidance. A 
series of carefully-planned thought 
questions is often helpful in assisting 
students in their analyses. The group 
discussion periods in this particular 
play reading unit were followed by 
separate group presentations to the 
class of scenes from the plays. Thus 
the study provided for both extensive 
and intensive reading as well as for 
a culminating activity which was 
shared by the entire class. 

Sometimes the work may be so or- 
ganized that groups and individuals 
are engaged in different kinds of ac- 
tivities. For example, following a 
reading of Little Britches, Ralph 
Moody’s story about his family, a ninth 
grade class may be divided into four 
sections. Group A may prepare a pres- 
entation of Thorton Wilder’s short play 
dealing with family relationships, The 
Happy Journey from Camden to Tren- 
ton, while Group B develops a panel 
discussion on how family life has 
changed during the past fifty years. 
Group C may be composed of alert 
students who are analyzing the stereo- 
typed picture of middle class family 
life which is presented through tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and the news- 
paper comics—the family involving a 
blustering father, an efficient mother- 
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manager, a frustrated teen-ager, and 
the precocious small fry. Group D may 
be released from any activity related 
to the study of Moody’s book so as to 
work closely with the teacher in a re- 
view of methods of word analysis. The 
students in this group are having diffi- 
culty in improving these skills ; through 
special work with them the teacher is 
able to satisfy their need without in- 
terfering with the learning of other 
students, 


When providing direct instruction 


Group projects of the type thus far 
described do not allow for direct 
teacher instruction, yet in most class- 
rooms provision is made for some 
intensive learning concerned with how 
to read and analyze specific literary 
works. Frequently, not one literary sel- 
ection, but two, three, or four different 
ones may be taught to separate groups 
of students. For example, during a 
study of human aspirations, hopes, and 
desires, a senior high school teacher 
may feel that some of his students 
could read and analyze such mature 
stories as James Joyce’s “Araby” or 
Cather’s “Paul’s Case.” Others may 
do well to understand worthwhile but 
less challenging selections, such as 
Maureen Daly’s “Sixteen” or Fessier’s 
“That’s What Happened to Me.” The 
class is organized in four groups, and 
separate discussion guides prepared for 
each of the four stories. 

While the teacher meets separately 
with each group and leads a discussion 
of human and literary values in the 
story read, the other three groups are 
assigned special reading or other silent 
work, A final summary discussion with 
the entire class deals with concepts il- 
luminated by all four selections. These 
might involve general principles gov- 
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erning human behavior or characteris- 
tics of the short story as a literary 
form. Thus each student in the class 
receives some direct instruction from 
the teacher on how to interpret litera- 
ture, but the selections which are an- 
alyzed vary with the abilities and 
levels of appreciation of the students. 


4. Organizing Experiences around 
Unifying Ideas 

Many teachers believe that the or- 
ganization of classroom experiences in 
units of work centered around signifi- 
cant concepts or themes offers the most 
promising method for achieving a bal- 
ance between unity and diversity in 
the classroom. In part, this is because 
the other approaches may be incorpor- 
ated within the context of the unit. 
However, multiple activities may be 
planned or group and individual read- 
ing introduced without an attempt be- 
ing made to insure that similar ideas 
are discussed in each separate section. 
In the examples which have been de- 
scribed above, unity in the class work 
resulted from a common subject (Cal- 
ifornia history), a type of literature 
(the short story, the drama), or from 
a common literary selection. 

In the thematic approach, however, 
class work in language and literature 
is organized around key ideas, and the 
central experiences which students 
share generally occur at the conceptual 
level as the class formulates, analyzes, 
and evaluates related ideas. For ex- 
ample, a senior class may spend six 
weeks in studying concepts about per- 
manence and change. Such a study 
could involve analyzing the insights 
regarding this theme which are ex- 
pressed in such diverse literary selec- 
tions as Housman’s “Loveliest of 
Trees,” Waller’s “Go, Lovely Rose!,” 


Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Val- 
ley, Cather’s My Antonia, and Hem- 
ingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 
Unity in the classroom is achieved 
through the ideas which are discussed ; 
individual and group assignments re- 
lated to the central theme are planned 
as the need arises. 

One beginning teacher recently met 
success in directing a class of ninth 
grade pupils in an extended study of 
human motivation. The students were 
attempting to answer the basic ques- 
tion, “Why do people act as they do?” 
The introductory phase of the unit, 
which was largely common activity, in- 
volved in part the analysis of news- 
paper articles reporting odd, almost in- 
explicable actions of men and women. 
The reading was simple but was subject 
to various levels of analysis. All stu- 
dents were able to participate in the 
discussion. The teacher sought to de- 
velop an awareness of possible discrep- 
ancies between the expressed motiva- 
tions of individuals and the probable 
underlying causes for their behavior. 
Later different groups of students an- 
alyzed the actions of characters in such 
varied literary selections as Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, Forbes’ Johnny 
Tremain, Felsen’s Street Rod, and 
Pease’s Wind in the Rigging. Writing 
experiences, panel discussions, and in- 
struction concerned with specific skills 
were incorporated within the unit. 

To be helpful to the teacher in meet- 
ing individual differences, the thematic 
unit must satisfy certain conditions. 
The theme itself must be sufficiently 
broad to permit the selection of a wide 
variety of available materials. The time 
devoted to the unit must be adequate 
to permit the planning of extensive 
group and individual projects. At least 
five or six weeks seem necessary to al- 
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low for rich, intensive class, group, and 
individual experiences. Shorter units 
are frequently successful, but seldom 
do these permit much provision for in- 
dividual learnings. Many units allow 
for a gradual increase in the activities 
which are student directed. The teacher 
is thus released to offer needed in- 
struction to slower students or to con- 
fer with gifted individuals working on 
special projects. 


The teacher’s approach to individ- 
ualizing instruction must certainly be- 
modified in accordance with the class- 
room situation. Those who are experi- 
menting with the use of multiple ma- 
terials for the first time often wish to 
introduce such experiences cautiously. 
Some teachers designate a single class 
as a pilot group and try out unfamiliar 
materials and instructional procedures 
on a very limited scale. Other teachers 
select short stories for the first group 
reading assignments so that the pupils 
may become accustomed to orderly dis- 
cussion in fairly brief group meetings. 
Certainly, careful teacher supervision 
is required to help individuals who lack 
previous experience with such activi- 
ties. Only gradually may students be 
guided into assuming increasing de- 
grees of self direction. 

The approach to individualizing in- 
struction must be considered in rela- 
tion both to the learners and to the 
content of the course. The skillful 
teacher analyzes each class and each 
learning experience to select the most 
appropriate procedure. Through any 
one of these approaches he is able to 
satisfy the unique problems of individ- 
uals, yet each procedure maintains a 
common core of unity among the stu- 
dents. These two goals may never be 
separated. 


Planning the Program in Writing 


Recognizing, as most English teachers do, that getting a student to 
want to write is more than half the battle, this article makes psy- 
chological validity the keystone in planning the writing program. 
The author, Assistant to the President at San Jose State College 
and President of the California Association of English Councils, 
achieves an agreeable balance between generalization and specific 


suggestion. 


[Tr LEARNING, like the quality of 
mercy, is not constrained. Every 
teacher or parent knows how rapid is 
the development of skill in a child who 
is trying with heart and soul to learn 
to do something. He will practice shoot- 
ing baskets or working out a compli- 
cated dance step by the hour, apparent- 
ly without fatigue, patiently enduring 
frustration and tolerating temporary 
failure as he gains slow mastery over 
himself and his medium. Although 
encouragement appears to reinforce ef- 
fort, instruction or evaluation from 
outsiders seems almost superfluous, 

In fact, imposing demands and 
regimenting the learning often appear 
to weaken the learner’s interest and 
retard his progress, as though motive 
as well as motion operated according 
to Newton’s Third Law: for every 
action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. Under coercion the satisfac- 
tion inherent in learning tends to be- 
come relegated to the fringe area of 
the child’s attention, with the reward 
or punishment becoming central. 

We teachers of English know these 
things to be true, have seen evidence 
of the soundness of these generaliza- 


tions every day of our teaching lives. 
We wish our pupils were really inter- 
ested in learning to write so that we 
would not have to drive them so hard 
to turn in themes, learn to spell and 
punctuate, and revise and polish their 
rough drafts. But we also know that if 
our demands ceased, writing would 
cease, too; there are so many more 
easy and exciting forms of self-expres- 
sion available to modern young people. 

If only high school pupils wanted to 
learn to write well! If oniy we could 
get them all to really want to write 
well, how much more progress they 
would make! 


The Pupil to be Taught 


How might we modify the writing 
program in our classes if we planned 
it with the learner in mind and accord- 
ing to psychological principles of sound 
motivation? Psychologists Donald 
Snygg and Arthur Combs, in the book 
Individual Behavior,’ offer a useful ex- 
planation of why people want to do 
certain things and not do others. The 
human being, they explain, is at all 
times operating under two compulsions 


*(New York: Harper, 1949). 
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—to maintain and to enhance his phe- 
nomenal self. This self is what each 
person believes he really is, down deep 
inside, as he lives in his unique world, 
called his phenomenal field, which is all 
that he is aware of at any moment. 
Everything he does voluntarily he feels 
is preserving his individuality or mak- 
ing him more attractive. Anything he 
resists or is not interested in doing he 
views as unlikely to enhance him, in 
his own eyes or the eyes of his friends. 
The fact that most people, even ado- 
lescents, feel basically important and ef- 
fective and believe that their senses are 
reliable indicators of reality suggests 
that coercing them is clearly an injury 
to their phenomenal selves. To change 
a pupil’s behavior, then, to cause him 
to take on new interests without threat 
or injury to his feelings of adequacy 
and integrity, the teacher must first 
enlarge the phenomenal field of the 
learner so that he will become aware of 
satisfactions and values that he dreams 
not yet of; at the same time the teacher 
must give him increasing freedom to 
make choices. 

But motivation in writing is not 
something that comes before the main 
event, like an appetizer or a fanfare. 
It is a state of initial and continuing 
awareness that what is going on is mak- 
ing the learner more secure, more able, 
more attractive. A soundly motivated 
writing program, then, will affect pupils 
in the following ways: 

It will make each pupil feel import- 
ant and respected as a human being. 
William James, only fourteen years 
before his death, wrote that he had dis- 
covered the deepest principle of human 
nature—the “craving to be appreci- 
ated.” Is it not understandable that a 
human being will tend to seek experi- 
ences which make him feel he is ap- 
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pearing in a favorable light, and that 
he will avoid, resist, perhaps even hate 
those that make him feel unappreci- 
ated, inadequate, or inferior? A writ- 
ing program which is given importance 
in the eyes of pupils only through the 
letter grades and credits that teachers 
assign to their pupils’ efforts, and which 
usually restricts unqualified success to 
the top ten percent of the class, can 
clearly not be strongly enough moti- 
vated to bring more than the gifted to 
reasonable competence. But in a soundly 
motivated writing activity, each pupil, 
regardless of his talents, will be made 
to feel that he is an important, con- 
tributing member of the class. (For an 
excellent discussion of this subject, 
read Grant Redford’s article in The 
English Journal, December 1953.) 

It will provide significant experiences 
within the classroom to supplement, 
perhaps enrich, the experiences which 
pupils are having outside. Because the 
desire to communicate ideas increases 
with the richness of the writer’s store 
of ideas and impressions, the English 
teacher will make interesting things 
happen in the classroom: reading and 
discussing good literature, organizing 
group panels on timely topics, acting 
out socio-dramas to explore the pos- 
sibilities in crucial social situations, 
studying pictures and listening to 
music to stimulate the imagination, and 
going on guided field trips to sharpen 
perceptions. Teachers will value the 
personal, first-hand experiences and 
opinions of pupils as of surpassing 
worth in their written communication 
because these alone can be clear enough 
and seem significant enough to the 
writer to hold his interest. 

It will strengthen each pupil’s con- 
fidence in his ability to make himself 
understood and appreciated in writing. 
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If pupils feel ashamed of their writing 
ability, as a result of earlier humiliat- 
ing experiences with composition work, 
they may have little desire to expose 
their weakness again and again before 
their teacher and classmates. It is the 
responsibility of English teachers to 
help strengthen each pupil’s confidence 
in his ability to make creditable prog- 
ress in writing. This requires more 
than words of encouragement; it re- 
quires that teachers carefully prepare 
their pupils to do well on each compo- 
sition assignment. Lucia Mirrielees, in 
Teaching Composition and Literature 
in Junior and Senior High School,’ 
calls the system “prevision.” She sug- 
gests teaching several specific skills or 
principles that the writing assignment 
will call for, opening up the theme 
topic for class discussion for a few 
minutes to ensure that all pupils have 
plenty of ideas to work with, provid- 
ing writing periods in class so that 
everyone will be assured of satis- 
factory working conditions, offering 
supervision and assistance as pupils re- 
quest help, and providing time and in- 
centive for revising and preparing final 
drafts. Each pupil thus has an excel- 
lent chance to do satisfactory work; 
and with every success grows self- 
confidence and desire to write even 
better. Evaluation emphasizes the suc- 
cessful communication of each writer 
rather than the errors he makes. 

It will ensure that each writer has 
the good will, interest, and respect of 
the readers. One of the most difficult 
but important tasks of the teacher of 
writing is to establish an atmosphere 
of mutual respect for the written ex- 
pression of his pupils. This he might 
initiate by reading and discussing with 
them, during the early weeks of the 


* (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952). 
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course, a series of mimeographed, stu- 
dent-written compositions from earlier 
classes, demonstrating by his comments 
his obvious satisfaction with modestly 
successful organization of ideas, de- 
velopment of paragraphs, turns of 
phrase, and sincerity, that he appreci- 
ates honest effort and enjoys reading 
the work of his pupils; at the same time 
he will indirectly assure his pupils, by 
his casual acceptance of human weak- 
ness in such matters as spelling, punctu- 
ation, and sentence structure, that he 
understands the difficulty of writing 
well and is tolerant of errors committed 
in the pursuit of truth and beauty. The 
teacher must also help his pupils to 
become well acquainted with each 
other, to accept each other’s differences 
with respect, to minimize each other’s 
shortcomings, and to take pleasure in 
each other’s successes. Such work is 
best accomplished through example 
and counseling. 


The Skill to be Learned 

Complete motivation will also in- 
volve helping pupils to experience all 
the satisfactions inherent in the act of 
writing their language. Composition 
work should be made as enjoyable as 
any other language activity in which 
pupils are encouraged to express their 
own ideas and feelings. But in addition, 
writing has certain peculiar values 
which the average pupil will appreciate 
fully only if the course is designed to 
emphasize them: 

Writing allows the writer to record 
and preserve his thoughts and feelings. 
Every pupil should write things which 
he will consider worth saving ; he should 
save them, and should read them again 
at a later time—the later the better. 

Writing permits the transmission of 
the writer's ideas over long distances. 
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Every pupil should write to, and receive 
messages from, distant friends so that 
he may know the pleasure of long-dis- 
tance thought transmission. 

Writing is valuable because the ideas 
so recorded may be published and dis- 
seminated widely. Every pupil should 
have the satisfaction of seeing his writ- 
ten work in print, or at least duplicated 
and generally distributed among his 
friends. 

Writing allows the writer to objectify 
his thoughts and feelings. Every pupil 
should be helped to get his confused and 
half-formed impressions and ideas out- 
side and in front of him where he can 
give them satisfying form and com- 
pleteness. 

Writing permits the construction of 
more complex thought structures than 
would be possible in the average per- 
son’s mind, Every pupil should be 
helped to make his written compositions 
more intricate and more patterned than 
he is in the habit of making his oral dis- 
course. He should be led to discover 
that working out ideas in writing is as 
advantageous as working out arithmetic 
problems on paper rather than attempt- 
ing to carry the calculations in the head. 


Activities in the Writing Program 


Instruction 

Inseparable from motivation is the 
actual classroom instruction in written 
expression, which involves, first of all, 
instruction in language itself—what it 
is, where it came from, how it works, 
what it can and cannot do. Catherine 
Minteer’s Words and What They Do 
To You,’ Charlton Laird’s The Miracle 
of Language,* and Samuel Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action® 


* (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1953). 
* (Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1953). 
* (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949). 
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should provide the English teacher 
with helpful background material in 
this area. Second, instruction should 
make clear the differences between our 
spoken language—with its elliptical 
sentence patterns, its stress, pitch, and 
juncture, its use of gesture and facial 
expression to qualify word meanings— 
and the written language—with its 
more complete and carefully con- 
structed sentence patterns and _ its 
marks of punctuation to make up, 
partially, for the absence of the many 
vocal signals of meaning. Several re- 
cent books, especially Donald Lloyd 
and Harry Warfel’s American English 
in Its Cultural Setting’ and Paul Rob- 
erts’ Patterns of English,’ will help the 
English teacher to see these differences 
more clearly and will provide useful 
practice exercises for teaching pupils 
the sentence patterns of written Eng- 
lish. 

Of course efficient instruction in writ- 
ing calls for the teaching of modern 
conventions in spelling, punctuation, 
and usage from an up-to-date grammar 
or English handbook; but pupils fre- 
quently should be led to derive their 
generalizations from first-hand ex- 
aminations of the practices of modern 
writers in newspapers, magazines, and 
books. 

The teacher should also attempt to 
teach the qualities of good writing in- 
ductively. For example, he might wisi 
to show his pupils the importance of 
clarity: he would select a paragraph of 
sound, lively prose which he believed his 
pupils could read easily and comprehend 
perfectly; then he would write a 
muddled, fuzzy, mixed-up version of 
the same passage. He would mimeo- 
graph the pair of selections on a single 


* (New York: Alfred H. Knopf, 1956). 
‘(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956). 
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page and give them to the class for 
study and comparison. It is certain that 
pupils would recognize and appreciate 
the virtues of clarity in writing much 
more fully after such an exercise than 
after listening to their teacher lecture 
on the subject. Similar pairs of selec- 
tions demonstrating the superiority of 
economical writing, concrete writing, 
coherent writing, patterned writing, 
original metaphor, natural writing as 
distinguished from pompous, inflated 
writing could be mimeographed and 
used at any grade level. 


Daily writing practice 

Like any other skill, handling words 
effectively requires constant practice. 
Consider the vocal activity which ac- 
companies the child’s learning to talk— 
one study found the average daily pe- 
riod of linguistic inactivity of a four- 
year-old to be nineteen minutes. Some- 
thing of the same kind of daily practice 
is indicated for an enlightened writing 
program. Lloyd and Warfel present an 
eloquent case for regular, carefree prac- 
tice in writing sentences intended for no 
eyes but the writer’s, with that writer as 
free from self-consciousness and fear 
of criticism as if he were practicing 
his cornet in the woodshed or shooting 
arrows at a target in his backyard. The 
obvious purpose of such relaxed, ex- 
ploratory activity is the increasing of 
the pupil’s control over the medium of 
expression—the written word in vari- 
ous sentence patterns. 

Perhaps the first five or ten miriutes 
of every English class period might well 
be spent in warm-up writing, in which 
everybody fills a page with any senti- 
ments he feels like expressing. When 
the time is up he tears his paper in little 
pieces and drops.it in the wastebasket, 
unless he has managed to produce some- 
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thing he wishes to keep or pass around. 

Daily entries in a private journal 
would provide additional opportunity 
for free-writing practice. The journals 
could be kept in the room, distributed 
at the beginning of the period, collected 
at the end. Pupils would be encouraged 
to write down their daily observations 
or experiences expressly for the purpose 
of recording, for their own pleasure, 
what they might wish to remember or 
share with friends. The class require- 
ment might be only that each pupil fill 
his notebook with his own impressions 
by the end of the term. 

Pupils could be given daily periods of 
time to communicate with each other 
by passing notes, by contributing to a 
class suggestion box, by taking turns 
keeping a class log, or by writing social 
letters to mail, The point is to provide 
purpose and incentive for continual 
practice in transferring the ideas in 
their heads to written words on paper. 

One other method of providing pupils 
with frequent practice in purposeful 
writing deserves more complete descrip- 
tion: requiring pupils to petition in 
writing for permission to depart from 
normal classroom routine. A form 
would be provided, titled something like 
“Request. for Special Consideration,” 
which each pupil would be required to 
fill out if he desired to be excused from 
class, admitted to class late, readmitted 
to class after absence, excused from an 
assignment, given extra time on an as- 
signment, or even if he wished to have 
his test grade reconsidered. The blank 
form would call first for a clear, con- 
cise statement of the pupil’s request. 
Second, it would call for specific rea- 
sons why such a request should be 
granted. At the bottom of the blank 
would appear a checklist for the bene- 
fit of the teacher—Approved, Disap- 
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proved, Returned for Revision (if the 
writing were careless or inaccurate), 
and Returned for More Information. 
Such a system, especially if adopted 
throughout the school, might have two 
salutary effects: it might give many 
pupils frequent practice in a most pur- 
poseful and practical kind of writing; 
and it might, if the requests were kept 
and filed, be useful to counselors in re- 
vealing significant information about 
people who were habitually demanding 
special favors. A pupil’s errors in writ- 
ing should probably never be used as a 
basis for denying his requests ; but they 
could be pointed out to him at a time 
when he was unusually interested in 
having his writing impress his reader 
favorably. 


Major writing projects 


In most English classes the writing 
program probably consists of a series of 
weekly, bi-monthly, monthly, or oc- 
casional “themes,” “compositions,” or 
“papers,” written on assigned or sug- 
gested topics in more or less prescribed 
form. These themes are then turned in 
to the teacher, who reads them, marks 
them (usually for mistakes), grades, 
and returns them, Frequently the writ- 
ers are required to correct, revise, even 
rewrite them before credit is allowed 
in the grade book. Often there is little 
continuity from paper to paper and little 
relationship with what is being read in 
the class anthology or studied in the 
grammar text or workbook. Such a pro- 
gram, evaluated against the criteria out- 
lined earlier, appears to be incompletely 
motivated and to fail to make use of 
many of the unique values of written 
language. 

Complementing and giving signifi- 
cance to daily writing practice should be 
a continuous series of major writing 
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projects involving pupils in self-enhanc- 
ing work together. For example, the 
class could decide on a kind of book to 
write—anthology, how-to-do-it manual, 
biography, encyclopedia, or novel. They 
could set up a publishing company, with 
editors, rewrite men, proof-readers, and 
illustrators ; all pupils, even the editors, 
would initially be writers supplying the 
material, They could draw up an outline 
of the proposed volume, lay out a work- 
ing plan, and allocate responsibility for 
supplying various kinds of writing. The 
teacher’s main job would then be to 
give each pupil as much assistance as he 
needed to produce a creditable piece of 
work, an article that he would be proud 
to have appear over his name. 

After the individual articles were 
completed, they could be collected and 
“bound” in a large looseleaf binder. The 
volume could be glorified with an ap- 
propriate cover design, title page, table 
of contents and list of contributors, and 
illustrations, after which it would be- 
come a permanent addition to the class- 
room library, recommended for leisure 
or study-time reading, and circulated on 
loan to other rooms. 

Such “books,” if turned out several 
times each month, would afford pupils 
continual motive for doing careful writ- 
ing—satisfaction from being a part of 
a major group enterprise, from making 
contributions to it, from producing 
writing of more than momentary sig- 
nificance, from having it read by a siz- 
able number of readers, and from being 
recognized as literate, interesting per- 
sonalities. Whenever possible, the copy 
should be duplicated so that pupils could 
be given personal editions to take home 
and keep. The following kinds of liter- 
ary projects could be organized in this 
way: 


“Who’s Who in the English Class.” 
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A writing assignment calling for brief 
autobiographical accounts of every pu- 
pil could result in a useful and interest- 
ing volume. Pupils would be permitted 
to reveal as little or as much as they de- 
sire about their family backgrounds, 
their accomplishments, their interests 
and hobbies; readers might discover 
many reasons for getting better ac- 
quainted with their classmates. 

“How-To-Do-It Encyclopedia.” Ex- 
pository essays describing a process or 
skill could be organized into a cumula- 
tive, alphabetized reference book for 
pupils looking for things to do or make 
in their spare time. Topics could range 
from the proper techniques for apply- 
ing lipstick or time-tested ways of driv- 
ing English teachers mad to the method 
of building a reflecting telescope or 
playing the slide trombone; and the 
articles could be accompanied by help- 
fully-labeled diagrams. 

“Letters for All Occasions.” Letter- 
writing instruction could culminate in a 
manual of letters, like Samuel Richard- 
son’s Familiar Letters on Important 
Occasions, illustrating ways of discus- 
sing certain delicate issues or transact- 
ing certain kinds of business by mail. 
Each pupil might determine the par- 
ticular situation he wished to depict— 
boy thanking uncle for well-meant but 
inappropriate Christmas gift (see Don- 
ald Bohn’s article in The English Jour- 
nal, November 1955), girl congratulat- 
ing rival on the latter’s election to a 
student body office, boy expressing his 
appreciation to his favorite former 
teacher, girl requesting a refund on a 
disappointing mail-order purchase. Any 
situation or problem which might in- 
volve the writing of a letter could be 
explored and a real or imaginary letter 
written for the class publication. Such 
an anthology could be a cumulative 
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affair, open to addition and revision at 
any time. 

“Out of Our Heads.” The combined 
memorized materials of an average high 
school class should make a large volume 
if written down and assembled in a 
looseleaf binder. The anthology could 
include every poem, quotation, joke or 
funny story, proverb, song lyric, school 
yell, or famous speech that any member 
of the class had committed to memory 
and could record on paper without re- 
ferring to the source. Names of the con- 
tributors would appear as well as the 
names of the original authors. Organiz- 
ing and indexing such a volume could 
provide many kinds of valuable lan- 
guage experiences; and the size of the 
book might give pupils new respect for 
the retentive powers of their own minds 
as well as the resources of the group 
memory. 

“Novel-of-the-Month.” Exercises in 
narrative and descriptive writing could 
be organized into a group novel. A Jack 
Headstrong hero or Nancy Droop hero- 
ine might serve as central figures in a 
picaresque tale of mystery and intrigue. 
Incidents might be thought up, arranged 
in climactic order, and assigned, one to 
each “ghost writer.” When finally as- 
sembled, the fragments would obviously 
not be distinguished for consistency in 
point of view or style; but they would 
undoubtedly show frequent signs of 
life. Next time individual pupils might 
wish to try working on an original story 
by themselves. 

“Bulletin Board Columns.” Much 
that is written can be given significance 
and recognition by posting it on the 
classroom bulletin board. This proce- 
dure is not to be confused with the prac- 
tice of displaying “model” papers writ- 
ten neatly and correctly by “model” 
pupils in order to reward them and at 
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the same time remind the majority of 
their inferiority. It is rather the posting 
of a variety of interesting and useful 
weekly columns, written by volunteers, 
perhaps, reporting recreational oppor- 
tunities in the school and community, 
job opportunities, classroom news, 
movie and television shows worth see- 
ing, contests worth entering, and bar- 
gains in sales or rentals. 


Evaluation of the Pupils’ 
Composition Work 


If the purpose of the writing pro- 
gram is to secure maximum growth in 
language power of every member of the 
class, it is possible that a meticulous 
grading of each pupil’s efforts against 
some standard of excellence may not be 
desirable. According to the conventional 
grading curve, most pupils in an ordi- 
nary class are condemned to receive 
mediocre grades ; a sizable minority will 
receive D’s or F’s. Such symbols can- 
not be expected to enhance the phe- 
nomenal selves of these pupils appreci- 
ably and consequently will not make 
writing seem like a worthwhile pursuit. 
If, on the other hand, the teacher mag- 
nanimously passes out A’s and B’s all 
around, he is apt to upset his pupils 
when he assigns fina! grades more dis- 
criminately. 

It might then be enough for English 
teachers to give students’ written work 
careful reading, content-centered analy- 
sis, constructive criticism, and recogni- 
tion for what it communicates, and to 
refuse to reduce its worth to a letter 
grade. As soon as pupils begin to ex- 
perience the natural satisfactions which 
come from writing to be read, they will 
not need to rely so heavily on a teach- 
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er’s grade as the end product of a writ- 
ing experience. 

For measuring both the pupils’ 
growth in writing power during the 
school year and the efficiency of the 
teacher’s writing program, the diag- 
nostic and final testing plan recom- 
mended by Paul B. Diederich in the 
March 1955 issue of The English Jour- 
nal seems most promising. Essays writ- 
ten during the first week of school are 
kept, unmarked, until the last week of 
school, at which time they are com- 
pared, by means of an ingenious system 
designed to ensure that the reader can- 
not identify either the writer or the date 
of the composition, with essays written 
on the same subject after a school year 
of instruction and practice. Such a test- 
ing plan could well be made an integral 
part of every teacher’s course of study; 
for it would offer incontrovertible evi- 
dence to pupils, teachers, and adminis- 
trators of the amount of growth in 
writing power that had taken place in 
each pupil. Comparing the final paper 
with a soundly constructed composition 
scale would then enable the teacher to 
describe the approximate level of writ- 
ing competence which the pupil had 
managed to attain. 

The kind of writing program that 
has been suggested seems to have psy- 
chological validity: it seems to provide 
the satisfactions that learners must 
have if they are to maintain a high level 
of interest in the work. It may have an- 
other value: since pupils who want to 
learn are easier to teach than pupils 
who want only to escape, increasing 
their desire to want to write may have 
the effect of lightening the English 
teacher’s work load. 


Planning Speech Training 
For All Youth 


Ruth E. French 


Whether speech is taught in speech courses or in Engl'sh courses 
is not of vital importance. That all students be given sound speech 
training is important. This article, drawing on the successful ex- 
perience of the author, outlines a three-phase program in speech. 
Ruth E. French is a teacher at the Atlantic City High School, Co- 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Speaking and Dramatics, 
and immediate past President of the New Jersey Association of 


Teachers of English. 


Navan for all youth! This goal, 
predicated on the needs of the stu- 
dents and the community, seems sound 
motivation for planning the year’s pro- 
gram in speech. Although educators 
nominally agree that speech ought to be 
taught, and taught to all youth, the 
theory is not put into practice to any 
wide degree. 

The speech program, as it is ad- 
ministered in many schools, serves the 
gifted pupil and the boy or girl with a 
speech defect. The extra-curricular 
program, featuring dramatics, contest 
speaking, debating, discussion groups, 
develops the abilities of the talented. 
The boy and girl severely handicapped 
in speech receives attention, either 
through school or state agencies. The 
large body of average, normal pupils 
who receive only haphazard speech 
training deserves some long-needed at- 
tention. 

That education “should serve the 
welfare of both the individual and so- 
ciety is fundamental to our concept of 


the school curriculum.”* That the spe- 
cific discipline of speech training can 
serve the needs of all boys and girls 
and the democratic society in which 
they live needs no restatement. Weaver, 
Borchers, and Smith list the need for 
speech proficiency to meet the demands 
of social living, to assist in vocational 
success, to promote the discussion and 
debate essential to inform the elector- 
ate in our democratic society, and to 
further the communication of thought 
and knowledge among the citizenry.’ 

In contrast to the English program 
which has certain uniform require- 
ments, “courses in speech on the sec- 
ondary level have never become stand- 
ardized in the American high school.’”* 
The programs vary from speech offered 
extra-curricularly, or as electives in 
the eleventh and twelfth year, or as 

* Weaver, Borchers, and Smith, The Teaching 
of Speech (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952), 10. 
-* [bid., 11-21. 

* Reid, Loren D., Teaching Speech in the High 
School (Columbia: Artcraft Press, 1952), 25. 
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clinical help provided for the speech 
defective, to speech offered all stu- 
dents one period each week, or as a 
minimum required speech course for all 
students, or as speech units included 
in the English classes. 

Whether speech should be taught in 
the English classes or in specially des- 
ignated courses labeled “Speech” will 
not be discussed here. The important 
fact is that the person who teaches 
speech should have had speech training 
and should offer specific training in 
speech. “If the speech program is to 
function at its highest level, the 
teacher must have a sound, though 
brief introduction to the whole field as 
it applies to the education of children.””* 
Comparison between improvement by 
students receiving direct instruction in 
speech and improvement by students 
participating in speaking activities as 
regularly but with no speech goals set 
prior to their activity, nor evaluation 
in terms of speech skills, was made by 
Borchers in 1936. This research dis- 
covered that only direct instruction in 
speech results in improved speech.° 

Because many teachers assist with 
the administration of this program, cer- 
tain goals should be established and ac- 
cepted. In review: (1) The speech 
program should include all pupils in 
the high school. (2) The program 
should be structured to meet the dual 
needs of boys and girls and the society 
in which they live. (3) Speech instruc- 
tion should be direct and should be ad- 
ministered by teachers with some speech 
training. 

To continue: (4) A survey of the 
speech needs of the students should be 

“Backus, Ollie, Speech in Education (New 


York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1943). 
* Weaver, Borchers, and Smith, op. cit., 75-77. 
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made by the speech teacher at the be- 
ginning of the school year. A diagno- 
sis of the incoming class may be prac- 
tical. The referral system by which 
students with talent or with speech 
difficulties are sent by other teachers 
for conferences with the speech 
teacher is another practical method for 
the survey. (5) Training in listening 
should accompany training in speak- 
ing. A recognition of the interrelation- 
ship of speaking and listening should 
be highlighted. Listening is an impor- 
tant part of every act of speaking. (6) 
Goals for students should be set up in 
every speaking situation. An objective 
evaluation based on the skills related 
to these goals should be made after 
each speech. Teaching by objective crit- 
icism is effective teaching. (7) Stand- 
ards for critical listening should be set 
up. (8) Training the student in an ap- 
preciation of his own needs by giving 
him an opportunity to listen to his own 
voice, by diagnosing his needs, and 
by providing him with a program of 
corrective exercises will make for 
definite personal goals. (9) Speech ac- 
tivities should be related to the needs 
of the pupils so that growth in speech 
can be psychological, mental, and so- 
cial, and should be planned for succes- 
sive years. 

To enable the greatest number of 
pupils to profit from speech training, 
the speech program will be considered 
in three divisions: (1) the curricular 
offerings which will be given to all 
pupils; (2) the remedial program 
which will be offered the handicapped 
in speech; (3) the extra-curricular 
program which will appeal to the 
talented and provide the average with 
a leisure time pursuit. 
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Curricular Offerings 


To provide the earliest possible start, 
before poor speech habits become en- 
trenched and poor speech attitudes a 
liability, our high school, as well as 
many others, includes a speech class 
as a six weeks’ unit of the ninth year 
English program. The impact of the 
concentrated course, the pattern of goal 
setting, performance, and evaluation 
repeated in a series of speeches gradu- 
ated in difficulty, diagnosis with the 
motivation of satisfaction as improve- 
ment is noted—all convince us that 
the energies of the speech teachers who 
teach this unit are effectively chan- 
neled. In Atlantic City High School, 
two speech teachers teach this speech 
unit in the twenty-two ninth grade 
English classes. 

Experiences include informal discus- 
sions on the importance of speech in a 


vocation; cooperative planning of the 
speech units; recording of voices fol- 
lowed by diagnosis; exercises for the 
improvement of support of tone, voice 


quality, and enunciation; notebook 
keeping for speech help; posture im- 
provement; study and evaluation of 
listening techniques; telephone usage; 
speech in formal situations; participa- 
tion in the Speech Club; enjoyment of 
interpretative speech and creative 
dramatics through choral reading, orig- 
inal pantomimes, and monologues. 
Films, records, radio and television 
programs supplement and complement 
these experiences. 

Having this common beginning in 
speech instruction, the pupils should 
continue the study of speech in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth year 
classes, be they called language arts, 
communication, or English. Oscar 
Haugh’s thoughtful article, 
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English Teacher as a Teacher of 
Speech,”® offers support to the practice 
of continuing the study of speech in 
the English class. Suggestions for con- 
tinued development follow. 

For unity and a continuous record 
of the pupil’s growth, a speech record 
card should be kept for each pupil. On 
this card, a speech profile, indicating 
a rating of attitudes, bodily actions, 
gesture, voice, pronunciation, language, 
subject matter, critical thinking, and 
listening, is supplemented by a list of 
articulatory difficulties and comments.’ 
Each year the card can be brought up 
to date. 

In the tenth year, the speech course 
can include: pronunciation (use of dic- 
tionary, diacritical markings, and ac- 
cent) ; attention to slovenly speech and 
common speech substitutes; listening 
skills centered on demands made on a 
radio and television announcer in re- 
gard to pronunciation; radio program 
planning and giving; the gathering of 
materials for a speech with attention 
to library facilities; continuation of 
work on the organization of a speech; 
an evaluation of listening techniques, 
stressing the study of the emotional 
content of words, half truths, and 
propaganda devices.® 

The eleventh year speech program 
attempts to meet the needs of the 
pupils who are beginning to assume 
the leadership of the school clubs and 
activities. A review of parliamentary 
procedure is included. Problem solv- 
ing discussions, including the sympo- 

*The English Journal, XLIV (April 1955), 
205-210. 

* Weaver, Borchers, and Smith, Speaking and 
Listening (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1956), 42-48. 

*Gritith, Nelson, and Stasheff, Your Speech 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1955), 188-212. 
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sium and the forum type, may be con- 
ducted. Accompanying the study of 
modern poetry, choral speaking is ef- 
fective. The development of the cross- 
question and the direct-clash debate 
has made the re-introduction of debat- 
ing in the eleventh year practical. The 
emphasis on well-defined points of con- 
troversy and on extemporaneous speak- 
ing stimulates clear thinking. 

In the twelfth year, the study of 
vocabulary, of research and library 
skills, and of organized thinking con- 
tributes to better performance in 
speech. A study of persuasion and the 
persuasive speech, with attention to 
critical listening, challenges the student. 
Discussion groups dealing with voca- 
tional choices, colleges, and pupil prob- 
lems are stimulating and helpful. Op- 
portunity is given for interpretation of 
poetry and plays. 

No program planning for the classes 
is complete without a consideration of 
the motivation and stimulation which 
judicious use of available equipment 
can bring to the speech class. Record- 
ing machines, either disc or tape, are 
valuable additions to the classroom. 
Some possible uses are listed: 

1. Recording student speech as a prelim- 
inary to self-analysis of vocal charac- 
teristics. 

2. Recording class speeches, parts of 
plays, discussions. Valuable for self- 
criticism. Spur to improvement. 

3. Recording current radio speeches and 
plays for class use. Many listening 
opportunities provided during regular 
class period. 


Tape recordings are available on an 
exchange basis through audio-visual 
education services. After choosing the 
program desired, the teacher sends a 
roll of recording tape to the service, 
which then records the program of in- 
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terest on the tape and returns it. 
Speech departments of various colleges 
have been giving this service in several 
states. 

Films may be rented from various 
services or purchased from companies. 
Some may be obtained by a mere re- 
quest. Telephone Courtesy (25 min.), 
Thanks for Listening (20 min.) are 
sent out by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Parliamentary Procedures in Ac- 
tion (13 min.), Coronet; How Not to 
Conduct a Meeting (10 min.), General 
Motors; Propaganda Techniques (10 
min.), Coronet; Stage Fright and 
What to Do About It (11 min.), 
Young America—these are just a few 
films to consider. 

Recordings are most helpful. The 
list of recordings distributed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is a fine starting point. Poets read- 
ing their own poetry, renowned actors 
interpreting Shakespeare, Edward R. 
Murrow narrating “I Can Hear It 
Now’’—what more can a class desire? 

Before ending the discussion of 
speech classes in the curriculum, we 
must consider the speech electives. Pub- 
lic speaking, debate and discussion, 
radio speaking, and dramatics are some 
of the electives most commonly offered. 
Because the speech work is carried by 
two speech teachers in our school (one 
teaching only two classes of speech 
daily) and the teachers of English, the 
number of electives is necessarily 
limited. English IV (Dramatics) is 
offered in the twelfth year. In addition 
to required work in English, a survey 
of dramatic literature is made and dra- 
matic techniques in writing plays and 
acting techniques are studied along with 
instruction in directing. From _ this 
class, leaders in the extra-curricular 
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dramatic program are drawn. Only 
those students most intersted in dra- 
matics elect the course. Next year, we 
are planning to train a performing 
choral speaking group in conjunction 
with the work in poetry. 

The art department in our school 
offers a class in stagecraft as an elec- 
tive for eleventh and twelfth year stu- 
dents. Scene designing, stage lighting, 
and make-up are featured in this course 
as well as the practical work of man- 
ning the crews for the current produc- 
tions of the school. By emphasizing the 
courses for the mass of pupils, we train 
many instead of devoting attention to 
a few. 


Remedial Speech 


To meet the personal need of the 
speech defective is the challenge this 
phase of the speech program must 
meet. The remedial program in the 
secondary school is more efficient if 
speech correction has been carried on 
in the grades. “Although the actual 
speech handicap cannot be considered 
as obvious or as dramatic as the dif- 
ference of a blind, deaf, or crippled 
child, it can foster personality devia- 
tions which often develop into more 
of a handicap than the actual speech 
impediment.”*® The pattern for correc- 
tive work does not need to be rigid for 
effectiveness. The important considera- 
tion is that help be given the student. 

Speech clinics for the speech de- 
fectives are conducted in various ways. 
For example, the speech clinics in the 
public vocational high schools of New 
York City are held ten periods a week. 
Each period a homogeneous group, 
formed from students taken out of any 

° Van Riper, C., Speech Correction: Principles 


and Methods (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946), 6. 
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class, receives help. Whether the clinic 
accommodates homogeneous groups or 
groups organized according to age 
rather than according to speech defect, 
as the Speech Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, advises, 
the speech correctionist can decide. 

Ollie Backus advises that the clinic 
must be an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. The pupil sent there must not feel 
“different” or apart from the other 
pupils. The clinics must be supported 
by follow-up drills in the class room.” 
This follow-up probably would be 
easier to carry out in the elementary 
grades, but if there is an agreement 
made between the correctionist and the 
English teacher, some type of follow- 
up can be accomplished. 

Close cooperation with the social 
agencies conducting speech clinics is 
wise. The child, severely maladjusted 
because of a speech defect, the stut- 
terer, the child with cleft-palate speech 
have recourse in our school system to 
a speech clinic run by a social agency 
outside the school. Articulatory dis- 
orders and foreign dialect cases are 
given clinical help in the school. More 
periods of clinical help are being sched- 
uled for next year. In programming, 
adequate time should be allowed the 
correctionist for making case studies, 
keeping records, and for conferences 
with parents and pupils. 

In this part of the speech program, 
the English teacher can help the handi- 
capped child immeasurably by interest, 
by approval when improvement is 
made, and by encouragement. While 
the speech correctionist must carry on 
the remedial work, the cooperation of 
all who deal with the pupil will mean 
a successful remedial speech program. 


” Backus, Ollie, op. cit., 25. 
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PLANNING SPEECH TRAINING FOR ALL YOUTH 


The Extra-Curricular Program 


In a well-organized speech program, 
the extra-curricular offerings should 
be as carefully planned as the courses 
in the curriculum. Because the oppor- 
tunities and demands of a convention 
city influence our program, and because 
large numbers of students take part in 
the dramatic and speech activities, a 
unique program has evolved which will 
be described here. No program of this 
type can be possible unless there is 
close coordination and cooperation 
among the departments of music, art, 
physical education, and drama. Nor 
could any such program be possible if 
faculty members from all the other 
departments in the school and the ad- 
ministration did not assist with the 
numerous responsibilities of the large 
scale productions. 

The Drama Guild, open to the three 
upper classes, is made up of two hun- 
dred and fifty boys and girls. In the 
sophomore year there are more girls 
than boys, but in the senior year the 
numbers are equal. Applicants are given 
opportunity to try out. Dramatic abil- 
ity, originality, and voice qualities are 
checked during the try out. Pupil-con- 
ducted interviews are held to screen 
for dependability, industry, and good 
school citizenship. If these interviews 
and try-outs are not carefully given, our 
program, which is carried on to such 
a great degree by the pupils, cannot 
succeed. 

Meetings are held once a week dur- 
ing the school day at a time devoted to 
the activity program. At these meetings 
studio performances, directed by the 
students in the dramatics class, are 
presented. Last year we demonstrated 
different types of 


comedy, drama, satire, burlesque, 


plays—social - 
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tragedy, and melodrama. The stu- 
dent director, advised by the faculty 
director, made his own cutting of the 
play. Some plays were given with im- 
aginary properties, others attempted 
symbolical settings, others were realis- 
tic. Student crews manned the light 
board and the curtains. A high stand- 
ard of performance was set, for the 
evaluation of the play at the conclusion 
of every production was frankly and 
intelligently presented by the audience. 
Such interest was shown that a Christ- 
mas play, by the students, was given 
for invited members of the school dur- 
ing one of the regular Drama Club 
periods. Six hundred students attended 
in spite of the activity program in prog- 
ress at the same time. During the year 
all members participated in at least one 
studio production. Advice and help 
were always available from the faculty 
advisor. The choice of play, the cast, 
and the last dress rehearsal were al- 
ways checked. The success of the ven- 
ture demanded fairness in casting and 
no monopoly by certain cliques. The 
interest and enthusiasm for this pro- 
gram makes its repetition next year a 
certainty. 

Besides the club program, major 
productions are numerous. Every 
member of the club has at least one 
public production experience. ‘Last 
fall, the group presented a model pa- 
geant for the New Jersey Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Another pageant 
for an educational convention was 
given early in December and an audi- 
torium program for the Christmas as- 
sembly. For many years our school has 
presented an impressive pageant for the 
National Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Five hundred of our stu- 


dents from the orchestra, choral groups, 
(Continued on page 340) 
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Planning a Year of Units 


Virginia Alwin 


An experienced high school English teacher, now a teacher of 
teachers, traces the steps through which a beginning teacher went 
in planning a series of thematic units for her tenth grade English 
class. Miss Alwin is an Associate Professor of English at the Ari- 


zona State College at Flagstaff. 


prt TENTH grade students in a cer- 
tain small high school in Arizona 
will be having the interesting experi- 
ence this year of considering together 
in their English classes this series of 
units: “We, the Youth,” our “Chosen 
Roads,” our “Tickets to Adventure,” 
our “Leaders of Destiny,” and our re- 
gion, “Land of Sage, Sand, and Sad- 
dle-leather.” Their teacher was a mem- 
ber of my last year’s class in methods 
of teaching English in high school. As 
soon as she learned last spring what her 
this year’s teaching assignment would 
be, she set about, with enthusiasm and 
imagination, to plan this “year of 
units.” 

While she was making her plans for 
this “year of units,” there were certain 
things she took into consideration. 
Those of us who were counseling her 
had told her that, although there were 
some things about the unit method of 
teaching language arts which only ex- 
perience could teach her, there were a 
number of conditions and situations 
which we could help her to anticipate 
and a number of pitfalls which we 
could help her to avoid. 


The First Step: Finding the Ideas 


For instance, in that very first step 
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in the planning, that of deciding on 
ideas around which the units would be 
based, there is a pitfall: that of begin- 
ning by thinking, as one did tradition- 
ally, in terms of a prescribed list of 
literary selections and a formal pro- 
gram of grammar. We suggested that 
she should begin, rather, by thinking 
in terms of the interests, needs, and 
abilities of high school people. With 
this admonition in mind, she and all 
the other members of that methods 
class felt that four of these five units— 
“We, the Youth,” “Chosen Roads,” 
“Tickets to Adventure,” and “Land of 
Sage, Sand, and Saddleleather”—were 
“sure fire” for high school students, 
both boys and girls. They felt, too, 
that these units had the necessary 
further flexibility: there was ample 
reading material available for each of 
them, in different types and at different 
levels; and the unit ideas themselves 
could be divided into a number of 
facets, some of which could appeal to 
even the “reluctant” and others which 
could challenge even the “gifted.” 
The other unit, “Leaders of Des- 
tiny,” they felt was perhaps “con- 
trived” to take care of the fact that 
Julius Caesar is in most tenth grade 
anthologies. They were not so sure that 
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PLANNING A YEAR OF UNITS 


this unit would be successful with all 
classes or with all the members of any 
one class. Our planning teacher said 
that she recognized this possibility and 
considered her present list tentative, 
that she would make her final decision 
about “Leaders of Destiny” after she 
got to know her students. 

The entire methods class felt that 
this list of units met another important 
requirement: it had variety. “We, the 
Youth” and “Chosen Roads” were con- 
cerned with personal problems and in- 
terests. “Tickets to Adventure” was 
especially suitable for reading for pleas- 
ure and writing creatively. “Leaders of 
Destiny” would call for heavier read- 
ing. And “Land of Sage, Sand, and 
Saddleleather” offered tremendous 
variety within itself. 

The ideas for these five units our 
planning teacher had come upon by 
observing the interests of the tenth 
grade students in the school where she 
was doing her student teaching and by 
examining anthologies arranged by 
theme and several suggested courses 
of study based on the unit method. 


Second: Finding the Materials 
Materials Suggest Activities 


We had suggested that it might be 
a good idea to find the materials, at 
least a good share of them, before she 
planned the organization of the unit, 
since the materials are likely to suggest 
activities and procedures, even se- 
quence. For instance, the anthology 
she would be using had in it several 
very good short stories, such as Jesse 
Stuart’s “The Slip-Over Sweater,” 
about the problems and experiences 
of young people. These stories sug- 
gested an “in-common” reading activi- 
ty as part of the introduction to the 
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unit, “We, the Youth.” William Allen 
White’s editorial, “Mary White,” sug- 
gested a class discussion early in the 
unit; and John Steirbeck’s Saturday 
Review editorial, “Some Thoughts on 
Juvenile Delinquency,” suggested an- 
other class discussion, but toward the 
end of the unit when all the other 
reading, listening, and thinking about 
young people in America today would 
have had an opportunity to act as a 
readiness program for the understand- 
ing of this more provocative piece of 
writing. Similarly, James Still’s At- 
lantic study, “Ride on the Short Dog,” 
suggested an in-common reading pro- 
ject to be attempted at the end of the 
unit, since the interpretation of this 
story requires of the young reader a 
degree of participation and understand- 
ing far beyond that of the introductory 
in-common reading. 


Materials Suggest the Purposes 


Our planning teacher discovered, 
too, that the materials are likely also 
to suggest the purposes which might be 
set up for the unit (so far as attitudes, 
understandings, and insights are con- 
cerned). For instance, the materials 
she found for “We, the Youth” sug- 
gested these purposes: 

To discover how youth are inter- 
preted in articles, short stories, and 
books. 

To determine whether some authors 
have done a better job than others of 
interpreting young people. 

To learn from our reading that 
other young people have experiences 
and problems similar to our own. 

To determine from our reading and 
from our discussions which of young 
people’s problems might be of their 
own making. 


|| 
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To see whether from this reading 
about other young people we can learn 
something about ourselves, how to 
handle the situations we get into, and 
how to solve our problems. 


Gathering Materials Becomes an Ex- 
citing Quest 


Before she had begun her gathering 
of materials, our planning teacher had 
had the opportunity of seeing and ex- 
amining all the materials which another 
teacher had gathered for a particular 
unit: short stories, poems, plays, ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, books (both fiction 
and non-fiction), bulletin board ma- 
terials, and other audio-visual aids. 
When she had seen this variety and 
amount of material and then multiplied 
it by five for the five units, the task 
ahead of her had seemed almost for- 
midable. We suggested to her, then, 
that she gather for only one unit at 
a time, and now specifically for that 
first unit, “We, the Youth.” Handled 
in this way, gathering materials be- 
came an exciting quest rather than a 
task. 

Her search led her almost every- 
where, and she was delighted to dis- 
cover that there was material almost 
everywhere. Every library and _li- 
brarian, friend and acquaintance, book 
list and catalog, newspaper and maga- 
zine had something to offer or suggest. 
Very soon she had located the in- 
common reading in the available 
anthology; further short stories, such 
as Ring Lardner’s “There Are Smiles,” 
in other anthologies; several volumes 
of short stories, one of which is Tib- 
bets’ Youth, Youth, Youth, published 
by Franklin Watts, Inc.; thirty-five 
stories, among which are “My Father 
Doesn’t Like Me” by William Scott, 
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“The Class Ring” by Mark Hager, and 
“Four Eyes” by Joseph Petracca, 
printed in the various Scholastic maga- 
zines; a number of Reader’s Digest 
and Coronet articles with such titles 
as “Light on Personality,” “The Art of 
Understanding Other People,” “The 
Fine Art of Criticism,” “Today Is My 
Future,” and “Incubator for Success” ; 
General Electric’s article, “Why Get 
Along with Others?,” and the SRA 
pamphlet, “Understanding Yourself” ; a 
number of newspaper editorials; and 
a list of over a hundred books about 
young people, such as Maureen Daly’s 
Seventeenth Summer, Paul Annixter’s 
Swiftwater, Mary Stolz’s Jn A Mirror, 
and John R. Tunis’ All-American. 

During this first search the planning 
teacher made several discoveries which 
made her realize that the task of 
gathering materials was not going to 
be nearly so big as she had thought: 
one was that while she was looking 
specifically for materials for “We, the 
Youth,” she was incidentally coming 
upon materials for the other four units; 
another was that materials are very 
flexible and often can be used in dif- 
ferent units in different ways for 
different purposes and by different 
students. 


Taking Care of Materials 


Working with a variety and a con- 
siderable amount of materials is quite 
different from working with one anthol- 
ogy, a grammar-composition book, and 
a workbook. We suggested that our 
planning teacher anticipate having to 
prepare those materials for active and 
efficient use, and that she might need 
to teach her students respect for ma- 
terials and how to use them effectively. 
About both of these she can learn much 
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from the librarian and from the opera- 
tion of a library. 


Third: Planning the Organization 


We could not give our planning 
teacher a single or a specific pattern 
for the organization of all her units, 
since it is not likely that exactly the 
same pattern would fit any two lan- 
guage arts units. A unit’s organization 
is determined by its ideas, its purposes, 
its materials, and the young people who 
will be considering it. But we did pro- 
pose that she consider this: If, in life 
outside of a classroom, a person were 
to develop an interest in a subject, he 
would be likely to want to find out all 
he could about the subject from a num- 
ber of different sources ; share his find- 
ings and his thinking with others and 
hear, too, what they have to offer; 
think the matter through, perhaps 
after more reading; then select, organ- 
ize, and capture on paper his own ideas 
on the subject; and finally, edit his 
paper for correctness and appropriate- 
ness of expression. This natural se- 
quence of activities should suggest a 
general pattern for the organization of 
a language arts unit. Further, since 
she had gathered her materials for 
“We, the Youth” and had determined 
on the purposes of the unit, we felt 
that we might be able to suggest a 
tentative plan for its organization, 
which she could then adjust and modify 
to suit her particular group of students. 


Introducing the Unit 


We who were counseling this plan- 
ning teacher had learned from experi- 
ence that not launching a unit ade- 
quately could be another of its pitfalls. 
Each unit needs to be introduced in- 
terestingly, specifically, and sufficiently. 
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The introduction might be thought of as 
having two parts: the first, the purpose 
of which is to capture the interest of the 
students and to help get across to them 
the idea and purposes of this specific 
unit; the second, to make clear what a 
unit is and how we operate in it (which 
may be unnecessary with students who 
are accustomed to this method), and 
what activities this particular unit will 
involve. The students should see from 
the very beginning that this is going to 
be a long-term project (perhaps five or 
six weeks), and that each activity will 
be related to the others and in what 
way. In trying to get students to see 
the interrelationship of the various ac- 
tivities of a unit we have used this 
diagram: 
READ THINK TALK @ 
LISTEN > THINK > WRITE 


The Reading Activities 


The reading activities will probably 
be of three kinds: in-common reading 
of short selections, some as part of the 
introduction to get the idea across and 
some at the end of the unit to see 
whether and to what extent it did get 
across ; then individual reading of short 
selections (each student reading at his 
level and pursuing his own interests) ; 
and finally, individual reading of books 
for which interest has now been a- 
roused by preliminary reading and 
provocative discussion. Each of these 
reading activities should include a 
readiness exercise on “What to look 
for.” We suggested that the planning 
teacher should not assume that the stu- 
dents will know what to look for, that 
she should not hesitate to show them at 
various points and by specific examples 
how to approach the reading material. 
Omitting this step might well prove 
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another pitfall; not allowing ample 
time nor placing proper emphasis on 
these reading activities would be others. 
The writer once had a class of young 
people who had done a particularly 
good job of participating during the 
speaking-listening activities of a unit 
so that the students had been pleasantly 
surprised at, and exceedingly proud of, 
themselves. Then during the evaluation 
activities they had asked themselves 
why they had done so well and had 
come up with: “It was because we read 
and read until we really knew what we 
were talking about” and “We really 
had enough time to develop some 
ideas.” 

Those of us who had had experi- 
ence with the unit method had learned, 


too, that taking time to read in the | 


classroom or library (perhaps a week 
or two at a time) is a rewarding ac- 
tivity. The atmosphere seems to be 


right for a reading-thinking activity: 
the reading is undisturbed, the students 
are in the company of others engaged 
in the same activity, and they are in a 
situation where they are reminded of 
what to look for and what to think 
about. 


The Speaking-Listening Activities 
The kind of speaking-listening ac- 
tivities of a unit—and this is true for 
all the other activities as well—will de- 
pend on the idea of the unit. One may 
call for individual speeches; another 
for class, or panel, or conversational 
discussion; still another for several of 
them. “We, the Youth” seems well 
suited for small group conversational 
discussions. Here again preparing care- 
fully, having students help in plan- 
ning, making sure that they know ex- 
actly what is expected of them—that 
they know how to go about these 
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speaking activities—will insure success. 
The reading will help them know what 
to say, but they also need help on how 
to say it. Since the unit method is so 
much a matter of activities participated 
in by students guided and counseled by 
the teacher, this showing students how 
something should or could be done be- 
comes a very important matter. 


The Writing Activities 

In “We, the Youth,” the writing 
activity to be engaged in toward the 
end of the unit could be varied. The 
possibilities are wide. The assignment 
might be flexible, permitting either 
creative or expository writing, and 
thereby recognizing individual interests 
and abilities. Some students might wish 
to write short stories; others, personal 
experiences; still others, editorials or 
articles for the school’s newspaper or 
magazine. Of one thing the planning 
teacher may be sure: almost every stu- 
dent in that tenth grade class will have 
something that he will want to write 
about. The idea of the unit and the 
point in the unit when the writing will 
be done is likely to insure the success 
of this activity. This writing will be 
considered an evaluative exercise in 
that each student will be saying, in 
effect, “This is what I now think and 
this is how well I can now express 
what I think, as a result of what has 
happened to me during this unit.” 

Besides this specific writing assign- 
ment, there will have been incidental 
writing activities at earlier points in 
the unit: taking notes, making a list of 
topics for discussion, and writing for 
materials, for instance. 


The Evaluation 


Several of the evaluative activities of 
“We, the Youth” have already been 


mentioned specifically: the interpreta- 
tion of a special piece of literature 
more subtle than the rest; and the 
specific writing activity. But evalua- 
tion will have taken place all during 
the progress of the unit as a part of 
each activity. Evaluating should be done 
not only by the teacher but also by the 
students. They should be encouraged 
to ask themselves: How much did I 
read? How varied was my reading? 
How valuable was it? How well did I 
work with my group? How well and 
how much did I contribute to the dis- 
cussions? How good was my piece of 
writing? 


Where Will the Skills Fit In? 


Although specific consideration of 
the skills comes last when planning a 
unit, it most certainly is not least in 
importance. Neither the teacher nor 
the students must lose sight of the fact 
that developing skills in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening is a major 
function of a language arts unit. Actu- 
ally, the skills will not come last in 
time sequence since they will be getting 
attention all during the unit, sometimes 
incidentally and sometimes directly. 
But the direct attack upon them in a 
concentrated period of time will come 
at the end of the unit. The teacher and 
the students will know then which 
words they need to learn to spell, on 
which items of punctuation they need 
to work, which items of usage they 
need to concern themselves about, 
whether they need to work specifically 
on sentence fragments or on paragraph- 
ing. Some of this special work on the 
skills will be individual; some of it will 
be class activity. Also, this direct at- 
tack on the skills will be recognized by 
both the teacher and the students as 
being not only remedial but also pre- 
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paratory for the work of the next 
unit. 


At the beginning of this school year, 
then, our planning teacher had a tenta- 
tive list of five units and had decided 
on their sequence. She had gathered 
most of the materials for the first unit 
and some for the others. She had 
planned the organization of the first 
unit in detail and had some ideas for 
the organization of the others. 

Looking over these plans for her year 
of units, our teacher could see that in- 
stead of expecting from each unit a per- 
fect balance of attention to all the as- 
pects of a language arts program, she 
had better expect it instead from the 
entire series. It looked very much as 
though one unit would be particularly 
suitable for vocabulary building, for in- 
stance; another for reading for infer- 
ence; another for letter writing; and 
so on. 


How To Begin the Year 


The teacher planned for only five 
units because she wanted ample time 
for a diagnostic program and an 
achievement program. She planned to 
make them units-of-a-kind, too. The 
diagnostic program might be called 
something like “Who Am I?” or 
“What About Me?” and include 
standard tests and/or teacher-made 
tests in reading, vocabulary, spelling, 
usage, punctuation, and capitalization, 
as well as a theme (perhaps autobiog- 
raphical) and a speech (perhaps the 
student introducing himself or a class- 
mate to the rest of the class). For her 
teacher-made tests she had used ma- 
terials that will lead right into the first 
unit; for instance, the selection used 
for the reading test had to do with 
youth. 
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The diagnostic program will include 
a personality quotient test and an in- 
terest inventory. The former will lead 
into “We, the Youth,” and the latter 
into “Chosen Roads.” Each student 
will create a profile of himself, using 
the scores he will make on each of the 
tests. After each unit, then, the pro- 
file will be referred to again and 
brought up-to-date and thus be a kind 
of progress report. 


We predict that the students in that 
tenth grade class will have a very in- 
teresting year developing ideas and 
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the ability to express them effectively. 
At the same time they will be develop- 
ing their skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, while being 
pleasantly almost unaware that they 
will be “working” at it. Their teacher 
has done a very fine job of planning 
this “year of units” for them. She 
was able to do this because she is flex- 
ible in her thinking, can see the pic- 
ture of a whole year’s work, can do 
long-term planning, is willing to work 
with multiple materials, and has an 
adventuresome spirit. 


Planning Speech Training for All Youth— 
[Continued from page 333] 


dancing groups, Drama Club, and 
choral speaking groups have presented 
these cyclodramas. 

The second semester the Varsity 
Play takes precedence in the Guild 
meetings. The two-cast system is em- 
ployed at our school for the benefit of 
the large number of pupils interested in 
drama. Last year sixty pupils had parts 
in the play; fifty more worked on 
crews, publicity staffs, and stagecraft. 

The climax for the seniors is the 
gala Class Night Play, a student-writ- 
ten musical comedy. With the assistance 
of the orchestra, the Glee Club, the 
Dance Club, and the faculty advisors 
and a large faculty staff to assist with 
production, two hundred members of 
the senior class, including all the senior 
members of Drama Guild and a sixty- 
five piece orchestra, present an hour 
and a half extravaganza each June. 

Besides the Drama Guild, there is a 
club for debate and discussion called 


the Forum. The members conduct in- 
tramural and interscholastic debates of 
the direct-clash style. A Speakers Bu- 
reau of fifty juniors and seniors as- 
sumes the responsibility of conducting 
the auditorium programs, presenting 
radio programs, serving as speakers to 
service clubs. For example, twenty- 
four speakers from the group spoke at 
eight different clubs and parent-teach- 
ers meetings during the clubs’ observa- 
tion of Education Week. The Speakers 
Bureau promotes good public relations 
between the school and the community. 

The extra-curricular program rounds 
out the rest of the program by giving a 
large number of pupils purposive 
speech training and experience. The 
three-fold program is designed to serve 
the needs of all the students and the 
community. In reviewing the program, 
we should like to emphasize one point. 
The key to the success of the program 
is the cooperation of the entire faculty. 


= 


Recordings Will Help 


Dorothy Dixon 


Planning for the year’s work undoubtedly will include provision 
for use of audio-visual aids. The Chairman of the English Depart- 
ment, Pasadena City College, offers suggestions for the use of 
the record player and tape recorder. 


fe UsE of audio aids in English 
classes is a subject which evidently 
should command the immediate and 
active attention of the teaching pro- 
fession everywhere, since recent find- 
ings of a national study’ indicate that 
the techniques for selection, prepara- 
tion, utilization, and evaluation of 
audio media have not in general be- 
come a part of teacher or administra- 
tor preparation. Long experimentation 
with the subsequent use of these aids 
in the Department of English at Pasa- 
dena City College, however, has 
demonstrated conclusively that when 
carefully chosen and properly used in 
the classroom, they markedly arouse 
student interest, provide reality of ex- 
perience and therefore increased un- 
derstanding, and thus supply unusual 
motivation for the regular classroom 
work, 


Using Musical Recordings 


The use of records, for instance, has 
proved eminently satisfying in an 
eleventh grade English course, “Our 
American Heritage,” which is an in- 
tegration of the literature, art, archi- 
tecture, and music of the American 


7An unpublished master’s thesis by Gwen 
White Geer, University of Omaha, June 1953. 
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scene as a means of aiding our stu- 
dents better to see into the hearts and 
minds of those who made and devel- 
oped this nation, and so to understand 
the heritage of democracy which is 
ours. Gilbert Chase has said that “we 
can see the emergent United States take 
shape before our eyes . . . in (her) 
songs more vividly than in any books 
of history.” In an idea-centered pro- 
gram, or for that matter in one chrono- 
logically developed, recordings of 
American music properly selected can 
implement the literature, films, slides, 
and pictures to show with increased 
emphasis and reality the tradition of 
liberty, the characteristics of the sec- 
tions of the country, of the peoples 
who form the mosaic of America as it 
is today, and to illustrate the ideas 
and ideals which are the American 
heritage. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
however, that all audio-visual aids must 
be integrated with the controlling 
theme or central idea of the unit in 
order to develop it further, and that 
there must be thorough pre-teaching 
before the audio-visual materials are 

* Music of the New World, Course II, “Folk- 
ways in Music’; Handbook Vol. III. HBC 


Inter-American University of the Air, Southern 
Publishing Co., N.Y., 1943-44. 
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presented. Fortunately, there are now 
available many music histories and ref- 
erence works which are rich in back- 
ground material for the music of 
America, and literally thousands of ap- 
propriate records, many with explana- 
tory descriptions, issued by Victor, 
Decca, Columbia, Commodore, Disc, 
Library of Congress Music Division, 
Musicraft, and Duodisc.* 

Once he is possessed of this necessary 
orientation to the subject, a teacher 
without musical training need have no 
fears in taking advantage of this type 
of audio aid. Students enjoy the records 
if they are prepared for them, and fur- 
ther, they enjoy singing together with 
or without the recording.* Those teach- 
ers who have never tried the latter ex- 
periment will be really amazed at what 
can be accomplished with a group of 
“average” high school students. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit 
detailed discussion of this type of audio 
aid in the teaching of English. Sea 
chanteys, such as “Blow the Man 
Down” and “Shenandoah,” mark the 
era of the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812, when the American clip- 
per ships showed their sterns to the 
ships of the rest of the world. “Shen- 
andoah” appeared in modern dress in 
1951 as “Across the Wide Missouri.” 
There are the songs of the Revolution: 
the minuets and gavottes written and 

*For instance, such works as Burk, Meier- 
hoffer, Phillips, America’s Musical Heritage; 
Hazel G. Kinscella, History Sings; John A. 
Lomax and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and 
Folksongs; Olin Downes and Elsie Siegmeister, 
A Treasury of American Song; and John Tasker 
Howard, Our American Music. 

* The Burl Ives Song Book, Ballantine Books, 
1953 (50¢), contains 115 American songs with 
complete piano arrangements and guitar chords, 
grouped under: “Colonial America”; “Revolu- 
tionary America”; “The Growing Country”; 


“Religious, Professional, and Folk Singing”; 
and “The Frontiers of America.” 
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performed for “polite society”; the 
poems dealing with events of the Revo- 
lution—“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “War- 
ren’s Address to the American Sol- 
diers,” “Concord Hymn”,’ and the 
prose recordings—“The Declaration of 
Independence,” Washington’s ‘“Fare- 
well Address,” and Jefferson’s “The 
First Inaugural Address.’’® Enrichment 
Records has a fine dramatization of 
“Paul Revere and the Minute Men,” 
adapted from the book by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 

In fact, for every period of American 
literature, for every field of English, for 
every humanities program, for every 
topic, there can be found a wealth of re- 
cordings to implement and enrich the 
classroom work and to suit the varying 
tastes and needs of varying classes: the 
new series of “Saturday Review Origi- 
nals,” recordings of Greek drama, of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Beowulf in Anglo- 
Saxon, Chaucer read by Kemp Malone, 
the NCTE’s recordings, the Bible, mod- 
ern drama, selections from the classics 
and from modern novels. 


Improving Listening 

Important as this type of audio aid 
is, there is another which must be con- 
sidered of prime importance in the 
classroom—the tape recorder, valuable 
as a device for preserving for class pres- 
entation radio programs which are 
pertinent to the subject at hand, and in- 
dispensable as a basic tool in speech 
classes. At Pasadena City College, how- 
ever, it has been used in several other 
ways as well. 

One of our speech instructors, Dr. 
Irvin G. Lewis, experimented in his 


* Our Common Heritage. Decca Album: #536. 

*Columbia Album: #E-6, Masterpieces of 
Literature, Vol. II. Prose Album I, Our Ameri- 
can Heritage, #36259 (10-inch). 
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speech classes with the development of 
a unit to improve skills in the four kinds 
of listening, or “auding,” as it is often 
called in California. Dr. Lewis’ experi- 
ment involved using on consecutive days 
twelve tapes of twenty to thirty minutes 
each. First, there is a taped pre-test of 
ability in immediate recall, finding the 
central idea, paragraph comprehension, 
and recognizing transitions. The test is 
corrected while the material is still fresh 
in the student’s mind, and each is given 
his score. (Then follows the series of 
lessons. ) 

Tape I calls the students to order, 
gives a brief summation of the impor- 
tance of good listening, then presents 
the techniques of attention, an active 
process. Next, directions are given for 
the first practice exercise and an exer- 
cise in immediate recall is given, the 
reading of the material being carefully 
timed and spaced, followed by the ques- 
tions to be answered. Dr. Lewis’ voice 
then directs the students to relax for a 
moment—the whole body—then gives 
the correct answers to the set of ques- 
tions. This is followed by another series 
of items for immediate recall and then 
the correct answers. The tape concludes 
with suggestions for keeping an alert 
mind. 

Tape II reviews Lesson I, next gives 
another practice exercise in immediate 
recall and following directions, with 
subsequent correction and explanation. 
Then a new exercise is presented—prac- 
tice in grasping the speaker’s material. 
Students are advised to note the first 
sentence: Is it a topic sentence? “If so,” 
the tape instructs, “attach it to some- 
thing in your experience. Get the main 
theme and attach it to your past experi- 
ence, Then watch for additional main 
ideas.” After the reading of the ma- 
terial, a single paragraph dealing with 
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the writing of the research paper, the 
students are instructed to jot down the 
main theme and the main ideas. These 
are then explained so that the student 
understands what he should have done 
in the association of ideas to the theme 
and ideas to ideas. This process is re- 
peated twice more with other passages. 
Sometimes the test on a passage is a 
series of questions, or again, multiple 
choice. The methodology for each tape 
is the same: review, practice progress 
exercises (always increasingly difficult ) 
of the type already taught, correction, 
and the addition of practice in a new 
skill. Tape V, for instance, contains al- 
most exclusively practice in paragraph 
comprehension; one paragraph is hu- 
morous, one a satire, one on contro- 
versial material, one to teach discrim- 
inative listening. The controversial 
paragraph, for example, is really taken 
from a Communist report on the suc- 
cessful activities of Communist agents. 
Students are asked to decide whether 
the material is favorable or unfavorable 
to Communism. Key words are pointed 
out in the explanation, students are 
warned against stereotypes, and are in- 
structed to understand what the speaker 
is saying, to check all controversial ma- 
terial for the basis of its truth in reality, 
and to check their present information 
with reality. 

The final tape is a post-test, and it has 
been found that students score an aver- 
age gain of twelve percent over the pre- 
test, using as few as six lesson tapes, 
and in some cases as much as twenty- 
three percent. This is not to say that 
these tapes are models of scientific re- 
search. They are the sort of thing which 
can be produced by an instructor after 
genuine study of the field, and certainly 
these that Dr. Lewis has developed are 
effective in improving ability to listen. 
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Moreover, they have further advan- 
tages. Once the material has been pre- 
pared, each tape can be run and cor- 
rections made until it is smooth and ac- 
curate. Thus the presentation of these 
training units in all classes will be uni- 
form and skillful. 

Indeed, with the lecture method, so- 
cialized recitation, and other discussion 
techniques assuming such a major role 
in educational procedures today, and 
with the bombardment of the spoken 
word over radio and television, the De- 
partment of English at Pasadena City 
College feels that instruction to improve 
the listening efficiency of its students 
must be expanded. All entering fresh- 
men are now being tested in listening 
skills, special classes are being provided 
for those needing improvement, and the 
eventual development of a listening 
laboratory equipped with audio ma- 
terials is being projected.’ 

Further, tapes of newspaper articles 
for analysis of propaganda and study 
of “slanting,” evaluation, objectivity, 
loaded words, and charged meaning are 
effective teaching devices. These can be 
made easily by the instructor and can in- 
clude appropriate questions. Again, a 
tape recording is an excellent way for 
the instructor to evaluate his own work: 
He can prepare a special assignment, 
tape it, evaluate it, and then change and 
improve the technique. Students, too, 
can use the tape recorder for self- 
evaluation in the preparation of some 
special assignment, whether it be one of 
those ubiquitous book reports, an oral 
report, a rehearsal, a panel discussion. 


"A description of a high school listening labo- 
ratory will appear in a later issue. 
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This is not costly since the material can 
be erased and the tape re-used many 
times. 

There is now on the market a not too 
expensive machine,* a combination tape- 
recorder and slide projector, which has 
amazing possibilities for the instructor 
or the student who wishes to present il- 
lustrated material to his class. Once pic- 
tures taken by any kind of 35 mm. still 
camera have been made into slides, the 
process is simple: Arrange the pictures 
in the proper sequence; then read to the 
tape recorder what you wish to say 
about the first picture; press the Cue- 
Button on the recorder; read what you 
wish to say about the second picture; 
press the Cue-Button again, and so on 
to the end. For presentation, stack the 
slides in the proper sequence in one of 
the Safety-File Magazines, plug the 
projector into the tape recorder, and the 
slides will be shown and changed auto- 
matically, with the recorded commen- 
tary automatically synchronized with 
every slide. Moreover, changes can be 
made easily in the material since the 
slides are separate and the tape elec- 
tronic. 

This much space has been devoted to 
these two audio aids, the record player 
and the tape recorder, for personal ob- 
servation and experience have produced 
the firm conviction that no English 
classroom today should be without the 
service of a three-speed record player 
and a tape recorder. Their value in im- 
proving teaching techniques and in sup- 
plementing teaching materials is incal- 
culable. 

* The LaBelle AVT Sound-Slide Combination, 


LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis., 
$479.50, 
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Compiled by 


John R. Searles 


The following list supplements the bibliography published in the 
October 1955 issue of The English Journal. Most of the sources are 


entirely new; previous listings are not repeated unless prices or 
addresses have changed, or unless new material has become avail- 
able within the past year. In the list which follows, a few new 
source references are given first; all other entries are included in 
a general list. It is hoped that this procedure, adopted to save 
space, will not reduce the usefulness of the bibliography. Correc- 
tions and additions will be most gratefully received. 


I. SOURCE REFERENCES 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
36. Paperbound Books in Print. Now 
semi-annual. (Price now $2.00 for each 
issue ; $3.00 annual subscription. ) 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Educators Guide to Free 
Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 
($5.75). Also free reprints of articles 
on the classroom use of audio materials. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, 
Nashville 4. Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials, 7th ed. ($1.00). 

Teaching Tools quarterly, Director of Cir- 
culation, 6327 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 38. ($2.00 a year.) For the 
school library ; deals with current audio- 
visual materials. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Ave., N.Y. 52. Filmstrip Guide, 1954 
ed. ($5.00) ; with supplements through 
Fall 1957 ($8.50) ; supplement service 
alone ($5.00). 
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II. GENERAL 


Academy Phototype Service, 2450 Fill- 
more St., San Francisco 15. Baited Bul- 
letin Boards. Suggestions for construc- 
tion and arrangement of visual displays, 
fully illustrated. ($1.00). 

American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
2 W. 46th St., N.Y. 36. Discussion 
guide, “How to Use The Wonderful 
World of Books,” by Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman. (Single copy free; in quan- 
tity, each). 

American Library Association, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 11. /t’s Our America, 
discussion guide (50¢ for five copies). 
Vocations in Fact and Fiction, anno- 
tated bibliography, 62 pp. ($1.25). Jn- 
expensive Books for Boys and Girls, 25 
pp. (65¢). The Librarian and the 
Teacher of English, Frieda M. Heller 
and Lou L. La Brant, 84 pp. (75¢). 

Association Films, Inc. Libraries at Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Dallas, and Ridge- 
field, N.J. Catalog including films avail- 
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able on free loan basis. 

Ballantine Books, Inc. New address, 101 
5th Ave., N.Y. 3. 

Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit (Wisconsin) 
College. Quarterly. (Subscription 
$1.35.) 

Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N.J. Annual 
writing and illustrating contest; Nov. 
30 deadline. Write for rules and entry 
form. 

British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. New offerings 
listed in current catalog. Free. 

William C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., 
Dubuque, Iowa, Handbook for Theme 
Analysis, P. L. Dressel and L. B. May- 
hew. Fourteen college themes of various 
types, with detailed analytical commen- 
tary ($1.50). A Brief Guide to Writing 
Term Papers, L. Miles and F. Baker. 
For college, but its simple and lively 
style should make it useful for the upper 
years of high school (75¢). 

City of Chicago, Board of Education, 
Bureau of Curriculum, Room 838, 228 
N. La Salle St. Teaching Guide for the 
Language Arts ($1.25). . 

College Entrance Book Co., 104 5th Ave., 
N.Y. Preparing the Research Paper, 
L. F. Dangle and A. M. Haussman. 24 
pp. (25¢). 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts the Literary-Pictorial Map 
Way. Free. Also inexpensive maps, 
color prints. More expensive maps 
available at a members’ discount 
through NCTE. 

Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 
A Course of Study in Radio and Tele- 
vision Appreciation, Alice Sterner 
($1.00). Literature Movie Guide, 25 
pamphlets on movie versions of books 
($1.50). Audio-visual Aids for the Eng- 
lish Teacher, selected bibliographical list 
(25¢). Many other materials. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Annual 
catalog of films and filmstrips, grouped 
by subjects. Free. 


Essential Books Magazine, 1600 Pollitt 
Dr., Fair Lawn, N.J. Five issues a year; 
lists new books in many fields. Of inter- 
est to librarians. (25¢ single copy; 
$1.00 annual subscription.) 

Ford Motor Co., Information Section, 
3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
New England Sketches. Color filmstrip 
and 40-page companion booklet. Write 
for list of other materials. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
19. Directing Is Fun: a Blue-print of 
Play Production, 32 pp. Brief treatment 
of many aspects of the subject (50¢). 

The Garrard Press, 119-123 W. Park 
Ave., Champaign, Ill. Teacher-help 
Booklets on reading and_ spelling. 
(Single copies 25-75¢; quantity 
prices. ) 

Gateway Editions, Henry Regnery Co., 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. New 
paperback series of classic titles. ( Pres- 
ent price-range 65¢-$1.25.) 

General Electric Co., Public Relations 
Dep’t., Schenectady 5, N.Y. What Do 
You Think About? (Thinking for your- 
self, getting along with others, etc.) 
Free. Four Why's (Why Study Eng- 
lish?, etc.) still available. Free. 

Ginn and Co., 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6. Ginn Contributions in Reading 
and High School English Notes. Free. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y. 17. Harvest Books. A 
new paperback series, mostly modern 
titles (95¢-$1.65). 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 
16. Harper's Modern Classics. Standard 
titles in hard covers ($1.15). 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 

N.Y. 17. M. M. Mathews, Words: How 
to Know Them. Paperback. Useful ma- 
terial on language history, vocabulary, 
use of the dictionary. ($1.25, less 20% 
discount to teachers, f.o.b. shipping 
point.) 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16. Riverside Editions. A 
new paperback series featuring literary 
classics. (Price range of titles now 
listed, 70¢-$1.25.) 
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Huntington Library Publications, San 
Marino 9, Calif. Washington’s Map of 
Mt. Vernon. Facsimile with introduction 
(35¢). Write for list of other low-cost 
publications. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington. 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, Rolfe Hum- 
phries translation, 392 pp. Paperback 
($1.75). Eminently readable. 

Indianapolis Public Schools, Division of 
Curriculum and Supervision, 1644 
Roosevelt Ave., Indianapolis 18, Bibli- 
ography of Selected Books with High 
Interest and Low Vocabulary Level, 70 
pp. mimeographed ($1.00). 

Iowa Association of Teachers of English, 
Alice M. Kemp, Sec.-Treas., Iowa City 
Jr. H.S. What Is the Job of an English 
Teacher? An excellent brief statement, 
valuable for public relations, teacher 
recruitment, and teachers themselves. 
(Single copy 05¢). A self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be appreciated. 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Curriculum Office, Des Moines. 
Ninth and Tenth Grade English 
($1.00) ; Eleventh and Twelfth Grade 
English (85¢). Thorough discussions 
of course content, teaching procedures, 
and classroom activities. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Extension 
Service, Cedar Falls. Using Grammar 
to Improve Writing, N. Stageberg and 
R. Goodrich. (20¢). 

University of Kansas School of Educa- 
tion, Prof. O. M. Haugh, 209 Bailey, 
Lawrence. The 1955 and 1956 issues of 
the Bulletin of Education are largely de- 
voted to discussion of high school Eng- 
lish. Workshop groups report on prob- 
lems and experiences in teaching gram- 
mar, composition, and literature. Also 
available: Materials for the Retarded 
Reader and Fundamentals for Children 
in Our Time. (Single copies of all items 
free to NCTE members on payment of 
four cents postage for each publication 
ordered.) 

Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 153 W. 72nd St., 
N.Y. 23. The Library of Liberal Arts. 
Paperback classics, for the teacher’s 


reading rather than classroom use. 
(Most titles 40¢-$1.25.) 

Literature and Psychology, Leonard F. 
Manheim, C.C.N.Y., N.Y. 31. Quar- 
terly newsletter “representing the ef- 
forts of competent literary scholars .. . 
to use the findings of depth psychology 
in order to enrich literary criticism.” 
(Subscription, $1.00; single back issues 
35¢ and 50¢ when available.) 

The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., N.Y. 11. 
“A Review of Rudolf Flesch, Why 
Johnny Can’t Read,” Arthur I. Gates. 
(Single copies not available; 25 for 
$2.00.) 

Daniel S. Mead, Literary Agent, Dep’t 
P-10, 419 4th Ave., N.Y. 16, List of 
New York magazine and book publish- 
ers. Free, 

University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis 14. Improve Y our Reading. Prac- 
tical instructions and exercises. For col- 
lege, but usable in upper years of high 
school ($1.50). The Use of Books and 
Libraries. General explanation, and in- 
troduction to major reference works in 
various fields. For the teacher or li- 
brarian ($1.50). 

Missouri Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Miss Agnes Slemmons, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. Missouri's 
Youth Writes. Annual selection of stu- 
dent writing (30¢). A similar collec- 
tion, Youth Flashes, may be ordered 
from Robert M. Rodney, of the same 
college (30¢). 

National Conference American Folklore 
for Youth, Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Pamphlets, maps, and other materials, 
free or inexpensive. Write for price 
list. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. Books 
for Brotherhood. Reading list for adults 
and children. Free. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. Pil- 
grims Progress Map, a publication of 
the Dallas Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish ($1.00). For other currently avail- 
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able items, see the latest edition of Tools 
for Teaching English. 

National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Choosing 
Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
How to avoid mere advertising and 
biased information. 24 pp. (50¢ ; quan- 
tity discount). Research Helps in 
Teaching the Language Arts, H. G. 
Shane. On elementary school but valu- 
able for high school teachers ($1.00). 

National Geographic Society, School Serv- 
ice Div., Ralph Gray, Chief, 16th and 
M Sts. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Map: Round About the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, 34 X 29 in.; area from Philadelphia 
to N. Carolina. (Paper, 50¢; fabric, 
$1.00.) Other maps, bulletins, and pic- 
tures; inexpensive reprints of some 
articles and illustrations. Write for list. 

National Poetry Association, 3210 Selby 
Ave., Los Angeles 34. Creative Writing 
magazine; six times a year ($1.00). 
Free brochure lists other publications. 

New England Association of Teachers of 
English, Frank Heys, Jr., 71 Sexton 
Ave., Westwood, Mass. The English 
Leaflet. Monthly. ($1.00; single issues 
50¢.) 

New England Journeys, Dept. M., Back 
Bay P.O., Box 151, Boston. Paintings, 
photographs, stories, and articles on 
New England. Free. 

New York State Education Dep’t., Albany 
1. English in the Senior High School. 
Suggested units on many subjects ; use- 
ful bibliographies (50¢). Write for 
price list of other curriculum publica- 
tions. 

New York State English Council, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Drake, Bus. Mgr., 98 Oak 
St., Binghamton. Making an Inexpen- 
sive Sound Film (25¢). 

Oxford Book Co., 222 4th Ave., N.Y. 22. 
Students Pocket Library (50¢). Other 
low-cost items. 

The Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hing- 
ham, Mass. Annual “Reading” number 
of Education magazine. (Price now 
75¢.) Literary maps of England. 
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Paper Editions Book Club, 2233 El 
Camino Real, Palo Alto, Calif. Paper 
Editions. Quarterly. (Sample copy 
free.) 

School District of Philadelphia, Curricu- 
lum Office, Parkway at 21st St., Phila. 
3. Reading for Enjoyment and Infor- 
mation. A pamphlet for each grade, 7- 
12. (10¢ each pamphlet. ) 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20. 
Selected catalog of titles for high 
schools and colleges. Free. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore 1. Language in Thought 
and Action, Bibliography on semantics ; 
selections and annotations by S. I. 
Hayakawa. (05¢; quantity prices avail- 
able. ) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
N.Y. 16. Pamphlet 203, What Educa- 
tional TV Offers You. Others on health, 
science, social problems, family and in- 
tergroup relations (25¢; quantity rates 
available. ) 

Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 17. Paul Revere Portfolio. 
Four color prints and the text of Long- 
fellow’s poem. Free. 

Rinehart and Co., Inc. 232 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 16. Exercise Exchange. Quarter- 
ly; exchange of ideas, for college and 
college-preparatory high school classes. 
(Subscription $1.00.) Thoughts Into 
Themes, Elizabeth Oggel, 72 pp. Analy- 
ses of twelve college freshman themes, 
with rating check list and remedial ex- 
ercises (95¢). Other remedial pam- 
phlets (75¢-$1.50) listed in free cata- 
log. 

Schenectady (N.Y.) Public Schools, Pro- 
gram Office. Exploring the Library. 
Produced by school librarians and teach- 
ers of English; explanatory material, 
with exercises and projects, 126 pp. 
($1.50). 

Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 36. Scholastic Teacher, annual list, 
Sept. 27, 1956: “Where to Find It” 
(10¢). 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
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Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Make Your 
Study Hours Count, C. d’A. Gerken, A. 
Kemp, 1956 (40¢). 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calif. Studying Effectively, C. G. 
Wrenn and R. P. Larsen (35¢). Read- 
ing Rapidly and Well, C. G. Wrenn and 
L. Cole (15¢). Other study-aid pam- 
phlets. The Letter Writer, C. W. and 
E. B. Cooper, A manual with models 
for business, social, and personal cor- 
respondence. (Single copy 75¢; quan- 
tity prices.) 

Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Gold Star List of American Fiction, 
41st ed. ($1.00 cash or stamps; 10% 
discount on ten or more copies. ) 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17. 
Wake Up and Read: a series of re- 
prints on reading. Also The Teen Agers 
Speak Out: reprints of articles on prob- 
lems of adolescents. Free as available, 

Union Pacific Railroad, General Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Omaha, Neb. 
U.S. map. Free. Many free travel fold- 
ers. 

Office of Education, U.S. Dep’t. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D.C. Aids for Knowing Books for 
Teen Agers, Circular 450. Free. Lan- 
guage Arts in the Junior High Schools: 
a Bibliography, Circular 429. Free. 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Order items by title and cata- 
log number. A Pocket Guide to Great 
Britain. Describes modern customs, lan- 
guage, etc. 49 pp., illus. (25¢) No. 
D2.8:G 79B/954. The Capitol in Story 
and Pictures, 80 pp. illus., No. 84-1 :H. 
Doc. 232 (50¢). Plain Letters, Records 
Management Handbook, Managing 
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Correspondence, 47 pp. illus. Includes 
specimens of great letters. No. GS 4.6:L 
56/2 (30¢). Annotated Bibliography 
for Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language, 224 pp., No. FS 5.3:955/3 
(65¢). Teaching Is an Attractive 
Career, 3 pp. illus, No. FS 5.7/a:T 
22/10 (.05¢). Teaching as a Career, 20 
pp., No. FS 5.3:955/2 (.15¢). 

Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N.Y. 17. 
Compass Books. A new paperback 
series (95¢-$1.45). 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 161 E. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 11. Map of historic U.S. 
trails. Free. 

University of Wisconsin Press, 811 State 
St., Madison. Stagecraft for Nonprofes- 
sionals. A practical discussion, illus- 
trated, of building, painting, and light- 
ing scenery; designed for schools and 
little theater groups. xiii, 131 pp. 
($1.50). 

Wilcox and Follett Co., 1000 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7. Catalog: An- 
nual Bargain Sale of English Classics 
and Anthologies. Older editions of 
standard works (12-99¢). 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
N.Y. 52. Using Your High School Li- 
brary, M. Rossoff, 75 pp. (70¢ single 
copy ; quantity prices). How to Use the 
Readers’ Guide (up to 50 copies free). 
Library Manual, M. A. Toser. Study- 
workbook with exercises and tests. 
(70¢ single copy; quantity prices. 
Teacher’s key 25¢.) Other inexpensive 
publications. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2. Sequoia-composite Diction- 
ary Page. An aid in teaching the use 
of Webster's New World Dictionary. 
Free. 


Sixth Street, Champaign, Ill. 20¢ each or 15¢ in lots of twenty or more. 


[ Reprints of this list are available from the NCTE, 704 South ] 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


WHAT’S THE LATEST ON SUP- mand far exceeded the supply of quali- 


ply of English teachers? Briefly, there 
is still a great shortage of qualified 
teachers of high school English. In 
1956, the number of college and uni- 
versity students completing state certi- 
fication requirements to teach high 
school English was 5,924 or 7.5 per- 
cent higher than in 1955. Four hundred 
and seventeen more students in the 
United States qualified to teach Eng- 
lish in 1956 than in 1955. However, 
the total number of college and uni- 
versity graduates prepared to teach 
English was 44.7 percent lower in 1956 
than in 1950, according to statistics re- 
ported by Ray C. Maul in The Journal 
of Teacher Education, March 1956. 
Since 1954, the number of students 
prepared to teach high school English 
has been increasing by a few hundred 
each year. 

How many graduates who are quali- 
fied to teach high school English 
actually accept teaching positions? 
Slightly less than seventy percent is 
the answer. 16.5 percent of this num- 
ber teach outside of the state in which 
they were prepared to teach. How 
great was the demand for high school 
English teachers in September 1955? 
According to Dr. Maul’s study the de- 


fied English teachers. Based on reports 
from twenty-nine states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
his figures show that the total demand 
for secondary school English teachers 
was 3,846; the supply in these states 
and other regions was only 2,591. 

What other subjects were English 
teachers frequently assigned to teach 
when they accepted their first posi- 
tions? About one-fourth of them were 
required to teach social studies, about 
one-eighth were assigned to teach a 
foreign language, and about one out of 
fifteen was given speech as a second 
subject. 


WHAT IDEAS ABOUT FAMILY 
life, recreation, and human nature are 
pupils deriving from the literature they 
read? The answer is many diverse and 
traditional ones, according to a study, 
“Patterns of Assumptions in a High 
School Literature Curriculum,” 
ported by J. Stephen Sherwin in The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 
April 1956. In an examination of as- 
sumptions underlying a four-year lit- 
erature program in one high school, 
Mr. Sherwin found (1) a wide range 
of ideas; (2) a decided emphasis upon 
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romantic (in literary sense) assump- 
tions about human behavior; (3) the 
assumption that authority should be 
cooperatively shared in social relation- 
ships, especially within the family. He 
also found that cooperative aspects of 
behavior were stressed much more in 
literature than competitive aspects, that 
behavior was presented as non-rational 
and deterministic more often than as 
rational and voluntaristic, and that 
there was a tendency for authors to 
withhold special prestige from persons 
and groups. The literature programs 
studied decidedly emphasized tradi- 
tional virtues, such as fidelity, chastity, 
truthfulness, kindness, patriotism, law- 
fulness, and sobriety. In the area of be- 
havior, people were hospitable, loyal, 
sportsmanlike, and modest; ladies ac- 
cepted a passive role; and dress was no 
index of gentility. 

Literature which is required reading 
should “reflect to a noticeable degree 
the conventional attitudes on questions 
of morality and civility, not to mention 
the other areas,” states Mr. Sherwin. 
“But if the authors are entitled to ex- 
press their views, then the student 
reader is entitled to examine them, and 
he may conclude after proper delibera- 
tion and investigation that some au- 
thors’ views, conventional or not, are 
more valid than others. It is a critical 
approach of this kind which helps to 
make self-reliant, aesthetically sensitive 
readers who are not likely to be se- 
duced by the platitudinous or icono- 
clastic.” 


PROBLEMS IN A SMALL HIGH 
school are similar to those in a large 
school but teaching conditions are not. 
A study of conditions which teachers 
of English encounter in small high 
schools (75-500 in population) was 
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recently made by Florence A. Cook 
and reported in the May 1956 issue of 
the Illinois English Bulletin. 

Her study of fifty small high schools 

revealed the following: 

1. Teachers who are not English 
majors often teach English 
classes. 

. Widely varying abilities exist 
within each class. 

. Inadequate libraries often exist. 

. An enriched curriculum with elec- 
tive subjects is difficult to provide. 

. Little outside-of-class help can be 
provided for pupils who travel by 
school bus. 

. Supplementary and drill mate- 
rials are in short supply in some 
schools. 

. Testing and diagnostic specialists 
are seldom on the school staff. 


THAT MORE READING AND 
more writing should be added to the 
high school English program was the 
consensus of high school and college 
teachers attending the Third Annual 
Conference on Composition and Lit- 
erature in High School and College 
held at the University of Kansas last 
fall. Many teachers in the workshop 
group discussing “What Should Stu- 
dents Write About?” felt that high 
school English classes could more prof- 
itably spend their time on problems of 
theme organization, grammar, and 
spelling rather than on technical as- 
pects of research papers, such as bibli- 
ographies and footnotes. In their study 
of letter-writing, many students write 
to manufacturers for supplies, to 
teachers who have helped them, to 
prospective employers, and to pen pals 
in other lands. “Most seemed to feel 
that class themes are more satisfactory 
from the teacher’s standpoint than 
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those written out of class,” reports 
George M. Herman in the University 
of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
Winter 1956. “Some teachers have 


helped themselves . . . by having their 
students write one day and correct dur- 
ing the next class day, sometimes by 
‘committee method,’ each group in- 
cluding one or more superior students.” 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
is being used to teach an experimental 
course in English-speech at Evanston 
Township High School this fall. “One 
teacher will present a lesson by means 
of television to several average-sized 
classes at the same time,” according to 
a news report in Here’s Your High 
School, March 1956. Student teachers 
and teacher assistants, under the direc- 
tion of the regular teacher, will super- 
vise each group. The purpose of the 
experiment is to determine the educa- 
tional effectiveness of television as a 
means of relieving the teacher short- 
age. 


BENNETT CERF WILL ACT AS 


master of ceremonies on CBS for the 
new Landmark television program 
featuring events from such Landmark 
books as John Paul Jones, Fighting 
Sailor by Armstrong Sperry and The 
Pony Express by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. Part of each weekly program 
will be filmed on the site of the original 
landmark featured in the book. Such 
places include Plymouth Rock, Valley 
Forge, and Fort Ticonderoga. 


HERALDING THE MOVEMENT 
to reduce the work load of high school 
English teachers to a “reasonable level” 
as “one of the most significant in a 
couple of decades,” the Indiana College 
English Association passed a resolution 
at its May meeting recommending to 
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secondary school administrators that 
they seriously consider the proposal. 
Endorsing earlier action by the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English 
and its Indiana counterpart, the college 
group would limit the high school Eng- 
lish teacher’s load to four classes of 
not more than twenty-five students 
each. 

Aimed at improving the quality of 
secondary school English instruction 
and at the same time encouraging more 
English majors to consider teaching as 
a career, the resolution further calls 
for the following: a return to four 
years of English as a prerequisite for 
the college-bound student; a fifty-fifty 
proportion of literature and composi- 
tion throughout the four years; added 
emphasis on world literature, propa- 
ganda analysis, critical listening, and 
effective expression, plus the stipula- 
tion that one short written composition 
be required in all English classes every 
week. 


WHAT LAY CITIZENS ARE 
thinking, saying, and doing about their 
local schools is brought sharply into 
focus in the monthly newspaper, Better 
Schools, publication of the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 
In its second year of publication, the 
paper’s format is designed to empha- 
size news in such areas as public rela- 
tions, committee work, conferences, 
teachers and teaching, school system 
finance, legislation, and organization. 
Those interested in receiving a sample 
copy should write to National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. Yearly subscrip- 
tion rate (omit July and August) is 
one dollar. 


THAT STUDENTS IN CORE- 
type programs “learned the skills of 
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communication just as well as, and 
frequently better than, students in more 
conventional courses” is the conclusion 
reached by Gordon F. Vars in the 
March Progressive Education. In ex- 
amining the growing accumulation of 
evidence in studies comparing the 
effectiveness of language arts instruc- 
tion in core-type classes with that in 
conventional English classes, the au- 
thor found that while most of the tests 
used in these studies were pencil-and- 
paper tests designed for English “sub- 
ject matter” classes, the differences re- 
ported in favor of core methods of 
instruction were statistically signifi- 
cant. In the area of literature the re- 
searcher had some qualms about the 
emphasis on reading oriented in social 
problems to the exclusion of imagina- 
tive writings. However, he found suffi- 
cient evidence to show that good core 
instruction does provide ample oppor- 
tunity for students to read imaginative 
literature both in “free” reading time 
and in connection with problems under 
study. “Core programs,” he writes, 
“which focus more directly upon the 
problems of the students, seem to be 
more successful in exploiting the great 
human values of literature, and the 
same appears to be true for creative 
writing.” 


THE RAPIDLY GROWING 
world of books for the adolescent is 
given historical perspective by Richard 
S. Alm in the April School Review. 
Pointing to the rather tenuous line 
which exists between “children’s litera- 
ture” on one hand and “adolescent 
literature” on the other, the writer 
touches briefly on the development of 
literature written specifically for chil- 
dren, then concentrates on that tailored 
for the teen-ager. Impetus for adoles- 
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cent literature, he states, can be traced 
to several factors. These include an 
awareness on the part of earlier librar- 
ians of adolescent needs, establishment 
of young people’s book clubs, inclusion 
of articles and specific review sections 
in The English Journal, newspaper and 
magazine publicity, book weeks, fairs, 
councils, awards, and special editor- 
ships in publishing firms. Most impor- 
tant of all, writers like Paul Annixter, 
Margaret Bell, Maureen Daly, Anne 
Emery, H. Gregor Felsen, John Tunis, 
Robert Heinlein, to name but a few, 
“have come to accept adolescents as a 
worthy audience for a body of imag- 
inative literature all their own.” Alm 
notes that not all books written for 
adolescent readers are great or even 
significant, and that while the teen- 
ager will read adult books for some of 
his choices, “he has today available to 
himself a field of literature rich with 
the works of talented, thoughtful 
writers.” 


MORE THAN TWICE AS MANY 
states have reduced their high school 
graduation requirement in English 
from four years to three years than 
have increased it from three to four. 
These findings are reported by Grace 
S. Wright, U.S. Office of Education, 
in a comparison of present state re- 
quirements with those of a quarter 
century ago. While students today have 
greater opportumiy for more electives 
than those twenty-five years ago, there 
has been a tendency to increase require- 
ments in social studies, health, and 
physical education. Science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language require- 
ments have been reduced or eliminated 
in several states. The report appears in 
the April School Review. 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


IT IS RARE THAT A POET WHO 
was so long in gaining recognition 
should live to reap full honors from his 
own countrymen. Robert Frost is such 
a man, a legend in his elder years, still 
youthful and serene, and always glad 
to illumine his art with his own com- 
mentary. In American Literature for 
March appeared an article valuable to 
lovers and biographers of a great poet, 
“Frost on Frost: The Making of 
Poems,” by Reginald Cook, who has 
gleaned his material in part from pri- 
vate conversations with the poet. One 
of the poet’s main aims, asserts Mr. 
Cook, is to “write so wittily that what 
he writes sticks in the memory and runs 
in the head like anonymous tunes, he 
will liberate poetry from the cult of 
the esoteric, and once again make it 
part of the common heritage of man.” 
How does a poem take root? In many 
ways, says Frost. But first there must 
be the mood. “It’s always a kind of 
miracle,” he declares. “You feel in a 
performing mood and then you play.” 
Sometimes he writes in “moments of 
majestic instancy.” A poem may start 
with “work that took me to the wood,” 
where he finds unexpectedly some 
whorled pogonias. “I often start from 
some remembered spot.’”’ Anyone who 
has heard Frost read his own poetry re- 
members the swinging of his hand 
above the page. “The rhythm of 
sound,” writes Mr. Cook, “is very per- 
sonal with him.” One may be startled, 
as I was upon hearing Frost, to find 
in a contemporary poet a greater con- 
cern for the sound than for the image. 
“Everyone’s got to have a metronome 
in his head,” says Frost. 


“WHY ARE INTELLECTUALS 
Distrusted ?” is the title of an illuminat- 
ing article by Bruce Bliven in the 
spring issue of The Pacific Spectator. 
One of Mr. Bliven’s answers to his own 
question is that most people in 
America, as in every other country, 
admire decisive action more than intel- 
lectual brilliance. The intellectual is 
distrusted because, like Hamlet, he is 
often unable to act in critical moments. 
Contempt for the “egghead,” though 
as ancient as society itself, has a spe- 
cial meaning for Mr. Bliven in such a 
statement, for example, as that of 
Allan Shivers, who in January 1956, 
“pleaded with the Democratic party to 
keep away from such people” as Adlai 
Stevenson. In the expansion of the 
American frontier, and the psychoiogy 
of decisive action which accompanied 
it, Mr. Bliven finds another explana- 
tion for American resentment of the 
intellectual. But a more fundamental 
reason than either of these to Mr. 
Bliven is the fact that people distrust 
people different from themselves. Of 
America’s 167 millions of people, 33 
million have I.Q.’s below 90. The in- 
tellectuals are at the opposite extreme 
of the LQ. curve (over 130), about 
two million of them. Perhaps no more 
than one person in 160, or at the most 
one person in forty-six, may be called 
an intellectual, though about half of 
these do not attend college and are not 
suspected of being strange. “It is not 
surprising,” writes Mr. Bliven, “that 
he [the identified intellectual] feels a 
little queer, and is regarded by others. 
as even more so.” 

Mr. Bliven thinks that the intel- 
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lectuals should try to understand why 
they are distrusted. He denies that this 
distrust is inevitable, and points to 
Europe, where the intellectual is not 
thought queer by the mass of citizens. 
The intellectual should not set himself 
apart from his fellow-citizens by man- 
nerisms of dress or attitude. He should 
participate in the affairs of the com- 
munity, as most of the “genius” group 
followed through the years by Terman 
have done, treat his fellow citizens with 
respect and cordiality. Mr. Bliven 
hopes that by a combination of factors 
the distrust of Americans generally for 
the intellectual can be gradually broken 
down. What country, concludes Mr. 
Bliven, in order to solve its many prob- 
lems and compete with the Russian 
threat, needs intellectuals more desper- 
ately than America? 


IN PMLA FOR MARCH AP- 


peared a provocative article by Joseph 


Frank, of the University of Rochester, 
entitled “Major Barbara—Shaw’s Di- 
vine Comedy.” Mr. Frank finds strik- 
ing parallels between the two master 


works: Each represents the author’s 


most profound religious reflections, his 
ideas of the nature of man, and his 
concepts of social reform. As to 
thought structure, writes Mr. Frank, 
the “underlying form is rigidly logical ; 
if one accepts the authors’ first pre- 
mises, the intellectual edifices they erect 
appear to be airtight and imposing. But 
where Dante had as his teachers 
Aquinas and the Universal Church, 
Shaw had Marx and the Fabian Soci- 
ety. Dante’s first premise is, therefore, 
the absolute justice of an omnipotent 
God; Shaw’s, the sinfulness of pov- 
erty.” As Beatrice is Dante’s guide and 
interpreter of God’s will, so Major 
Barbara represents Shaw’s synthesis of 
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Cosmic purpose which “through its 
human efforts, can transform the fac- 
tory of death into the city of life.” To 
Mr. Frank, Shaw, like Dante, insists 
on man’s free will in the choice of alter- 
natives and the making of a New Jeru- 
salem. Like Dante also, Shaw believes 
that man’s conscience is the key to per- 
manent reform, not his mechanical 
identification with one political creed or 
class of people. Mr. Frank rightly 
makes no attempt to compare the Di- 
vine Comedy with Major Barbara by 
any absolute criteria of literary excel- 
lence. His article is a valuable com- 
mentary (presented without footnotes 
or any other impedimenta) on the 
artist’s resolution of the key problems 
of his age, each in the form which best 
expressed his unique insight and tal- 
ents. 


IN ENGLISH STUDIES FOR 
April, Mr. J. B. Broadbent, of Cam- 
bridge University, provides an instruc- 
tive analysis of the parallel concepts in 
Milton’s poetry and prose. Mr. Broad- 


‘bent begins with the familiar Areopagi- 


tican idea, “for reason is but choos- 
ing,” which finds an exact parallel in 
Paradise Lost in the parenthetical af- 
firmation, “Reason also is choice.” Mr. 
Broadbent’s selection of the basic ideas 
of the prose which Milton repeats in 
the poetry is broad and catholic. From 
this timely analysis, as well as from 
such studies as that of Edward Le 
Comte’s, Yet Once More, it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that schol- 
ars can make no artificial separation 
between Milton, the pamphleteer, and 
Milton, the poet. In both media, though 
prose is his “left hand,” Milton is intel- 
lectually all of one piece, one sturdy 
tree that nourished its roots from the 
same sources and touched all its leaves 
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with a unique tracery, Milton aspired 
like Dante to two lofty aims: to speak 
and act as a patriot in time of his coun- 
try’s need, and “to leave something so 
written to aftertimes that they should 
not willingly let it die.” 


“FOR THE PAST NINE YEARS I 
have spent two hours a week at the 
desk of the Roxbury Free Library, 
waiting on... customers . . . busying 
myself with the accessioning of books 
or the filing of cards or perhaps with 
my own work.” Thus opens an article 
(in The American Scholar for Spring 
1956) by the distinguished critic and 
novelist, Granville Hicks, who has 
lived for twenty years in a small town 
in upstate New York. The library Mr. 
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Hicks serves he helped to build with 
his own hands. The article is a fascinat- 
ing study of reading habits in a small 
community (included is Mr. Hicks’ 
own statement that he has been averag- 
ing a book a day since he was ten). 
Only about a hundred of the commu- 
nity’s one thousand inhabitants borrow 
books from the Free Library. Among 
the fifty adult borrowers, eight or ten 
borrow a book once on the average in 
two weeks, Of the fifty children who 
borrow, most of them are under ten. 
The article is full of arresting side- 
lights, such as this one from a person 
who helped build the library: “I 
haven’t read a book since I left high 
school, and if I live right, I’ll never 
read another.” 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


Again the quiet words are said 

For every passing thing that grieves 
In all the yellow and the red 

Rheteric of the Autumn leaves. 


No human eloquence can ensnare 
Such infinite pathos of farewell 

As what is scribbled on the air 
By any curling leaf that fell. 


Brilliant the language and yet terse: 
The heart that gazes at each tree 

May watch how well it can rehearse 
The sermon of all mortality. 


—Louis Ginsberg 
Paterson, N.J. 


START OF SCHOOL 


“Got to go to school today !” 
He makes a face and moans 
As though so dire a fate deserved 
A martyr’s final groans. 


And so we give no hint at all 
Of what we truly know— 

For he would not for worlds betray 
How much he wants to go! 


—Virginia Scott Miner 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 
Fiction and Poetry 


THE HOUSE AT ADAMPUR. By Anand 
Lall. Knopf. $3.50. 

The richness of the traditional Brahmin 
culture in India is contrasted with the 
awakening militancy of the Congress Party. 
In the character of Dewan Ram Nath there 
is revealed a struggle to appreciate the new 
while holding to the values of the old way 
of life. The pleasure palace at Adampur 
symbolizes this struggle. In Jai Singe, with 
his passing loves for Lena and later for 
Geeta, the author of this superb first novel 
reveals a developing sophistication in a 
young, simple-hearted leader in the non- 
violent fight for freedom—who ironically 
inherits the house of Adampur. : 


THE ROSEMARY TREE. By Elizabeth 
Goudge. Coward-McCann. $3.95. 

A set of engaging and sensitive-spirited 
characters manage to become entangled in 
each other’s lives in a small English village. 
The problems to be solved include the mar- 
riage of John and Daphne, endangered by 
his blundering vagueness and her lack of 
understanding love, and the school their 
children attend, presided over by the evil 
Mrs. Belling. An element of mystery is pro- 
vided by the young man Michael, whose 
past is revealed little by little as the novel 
progresses. Miss Goudge tells the story with 
her usual humor and sentiment, and as 
usual the children and animals are enchant- 


ing. 
—Sarah Herndon 


THE LAMB. By Francois Mauriac. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.00. 
Though he is dutifully enroute for the 


seminary to enter upon his Novitiate, the 
gentle Xavier is by his nature immutably 
dedicated not to books and cloisters, but to 
man himself and ministration to the suffer- 
ings of man. On the train, his chance meet- 
ing with the sardonic Jean de Mirbel puts 
the seminary out of the question for Xavier, 
involves him in a succession of crises in the 
lives of the de Mirbels and others, and 
leads finally to his death as a veritable sacri- 
ficial lamb. This short novel is worthy of its 
author, a Nobel Prize winner in 1952. 

—C. 


A SINGLE PEBBLE. By John Hersey. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

_To survey the river as a possible source 
of electric power, a young American en- 
gineer in the 1920’s goes up the Yangtze in 
a Chinese junk, maneuvered through the 
rapids by the skill and heroism of an ill- 
fated boatman called Old Pebble, whose 
name takes on a grim double sense. What 
the American actually learns is that West- 
ern dreams of imposing a revolutionary ma- 
terial progress upon China are hopelessly 
visionary in the face of China’s immemorial 
traditions, shaped out of the lives of count- 
less men as out of so many pebbles. Hersey 
has put to good use here his own years as a 
boy in China. 


THE UNQUIET SPIRIT. By Marguerite 
Steen. Doubleday. $3.75. 

Wild and demonic is “the unquiet spirit” 
which makes a child’s cruelty something 
cool, calculating, revolting; which drives 
gentle youth into frenzied dancing or into 
wandering through wild nights on sodden 
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moors; which quickly shifts shocked be- 
reavement into wild flight and cunning mur- 
der—murder designed to thwart Sewell, the 
witch. Arnold Lewes’ flight from the dom- 
ination of his father’s house leads him into 
foggy mysticism where he loses touch with 
the two women who love him, with former 
friends and colleagues, with his own beloved 
son, with all reality. The Unquiet Spirit is 
a shocking tale told with unerring skill. 


—Martha G. Chapman 


YOUR OWN BELOVED SONS. By 
Thomas Anderson. Random House. $3.50. 

Five volunteers accompany Sergeant 
Stanley on a patrol through enemy territory 
for the relief of their surrounded recon- 
naissance company in Korea. Like most of 
the other characters, these five are complex 
psychological types, strangely dependent 
upon the sergeant’s fatherly leadership. 
Whether their relationships are healthy and 
desirable is the theme of a first novel of 
considerable power, based on Army experi- 
ence, But whatever the source, its power 
does not result from the preoccupation, no- 
ticeable here, with bodily functions, nor 
from the terms which describe them. Per- 
haps Mr. Anderson’s childhood in Denmark 
explains his not-quite-perfect control of the 
idiom of four-letter words. 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


HARRY OF MONMOUTH. By A. M. 
Maughan. Sloane. $4.50. 

This historical novel develops in detail 
the character and personality of Sweet 
Harry of Monmouth into Wild Prince Hal 
and finally Great King Henry V. The fic- 
tional recreation of the world, times, and 
people of the late fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth centuries, though somewhat roman- 
ticized, is reasonably convincing and admir- 
ably composed. The story serves as a good 
introduction to Shakespeare’s sequence of 
plays from Richard II to Henry V, but it is 
really an object in itself. 


—C. 


THE BURNT OFFERING. By Albrecht 
Goes. Pantheon. $2.50. 

When Frau Walker, moved by what she 
has seen of her people’s unspeakable cruelty 
to the Jews, tries to atone for the sin by 
voluntarily remaining in her bombed and 
blazing house, a passerby—a Jew forbidden 
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to use the bomb shelters—carries her out 
to safety, and Frau Walker judges that God 
has rejected her proffered sacrifice: He has 
retained her, as well as the providential 
Jewish passerby, for further service in heal- 
ing the wounds of anti-Semitism. Despite 


melodramatic contrivances, this novel—or 


long short story—conveys a genuine sense 
of the courage and humanity of the German 
Jews under a worse than bestial persecu- 
tion. 

—C. 


SAVROLA: A TALE OF THE REVO- 
LUTION IN LAURANIA. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Random House. $3.50. 

A president-turned-dictator directs his 
peerless wife, Lucille, to seduce the peerless 
Savrola, leader of the restive people, and 
thus lay hold of important secrets. But the 
affair between Savrola and Lucille proves 
genuine. Later the uprising itself gets out 
of hand, and though the dictator is de- 
stroyed, Savrola is also for a time under 
eclipse. At length, however, Savrola and 
Lucille together are again happily enshrined 
in the hearts of their countrymen. First pub- 
lished in 1897 (and again in 1900), this 
romantic but shrewdly conceived novel now 
gains no small interest from its perspective 
on Churchill himself. 

—<, 


BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY. By Mark 
Harris. Knopf. $3.50. 

A sequel to The Southpaw, Mr. Harris’ 
fourth novel is also narrated by New York 
Mammoth pitcher Henry Wiggen, who here 
conceals the fact that his friend, catcher | 
Bruce Pearson, is dying of an incurable 
disease. Much “vernacular” is expended on 
Life and Death and Taxes without resolv- 
ing anything in particular about them or 
about the possibilities of the potentially 
tragic situation. Careful dialect, Big League 
background, and flashes of genuine humor 
make it reminiscent of Thurber’s classic 
“You Could Look It Up,” but character, ac- 
tion, and mood are not sufficiently sustained 
to make this more than mildly entertaining. 

—Hassell A. Simpson 


McGILLICUDDY McGOTHAM. By 

Leonard Wibberley. Little, Brown. $2.75. 
McGillicuddy, an amiable but strong- 

minded Leprechaun, the Envoy Extraordi- 
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nary from the Little People of Ireland to 
the President of the United States, comes to 
persuade authorities to change the site of a 
proposed American airfield in Ireland so 
that the territory claimed by the Lepre- 
chauns will not be violated. McGillicuddy’s 
amusing adventures on his finally sucessful 
mission are recounted with a happy wit 
sharpened by light satire. Spirited drawings 
by Aldren A. Watson add to the attractive- 
ness of the little book. 

—C. 


A CAPITOL OFFENSE. By Jocelyn 
Davey. Knopf. $3.00. 

For those who prefer their who-dun-its 
with a sprinkle of philosophy and a gener- 
ous side dish of hilarious comedy, this will 
provide good entertainment. An Oxford 
professor in the British Intelligence Service 
is brought to Washington when an informa- 
tion leak is suspected at Her Majesty’s 
Embassy. In tracking this down, the profes- 
sor becomes involved in solving two kill- 
ings. He also recovers some top-secret 
papers and loses his heart to a charming 
lady at the French Embassy. 

—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


KIPLING: A SELECTION OF HIS 
STORIES AND POEMS. Edited by John 
Beecroft. Doubleday. $7.50 for 2 vols. 
These two volumes, desirable for any 
home or school, are well and attractively 
made, with colored and black-and-white il- 
lustrations, by Richard M. Powers, in the 
spirit of Kipling’s India. Volume I is four 
full-length books: Kim, The Jungle Book, 
Just So Stories, and Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
Volume II is short stories and poems, 
happily selected, and Kipling’s interesting 
but brief autobiography. One could hardly 
ask a better selection of the best writings 
of this superb story teller. 


COLLIER’S GREATEST SPORTS 
STORIES. Edited by Tom Meany. Barnes. 
$3.95. 

This is a varied and encyclopedic book 
containing twenty-eight articles and ten 
short stories dealing with all the sports one 
can readily think of: boxing (ten entries), 
baseball (eight entries), football (six en- 
tries), basketball, golf, tennis, hockey, 
wrestling, rugby, log birling, and others. 
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The time span of the volume extends from 
1899 to 1955. Literary merit runs the gamut 
from the skillful phrases of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Richard Harding Davis, and 
P. G. Wodehouse to a transcription of an 
unorganized, monosyllabic autobiographical 
sketch by Rocky Marciano. The literate 
sports fan is sure to enjoy this book. 
—Claude R. Flory 


EDITOR’S CHOICE. Random House. 
$3.95. 

Edited by Herbert R. Mayes, judge and 
purchaser of high-priced short stories for 
the past twenty-five years, this is a collec- 
tion of entertaining yet noteworthy pieces, 
all of which appeared first in Good House- 
keeping. They are the work of living 
writers: Somerset Maugham, John Mar- 
quand, Daphne du Maurier, Victoria Lin- 
coln, Max Shulman, and others as well- 
known. The twenty-six stories represent a 
wide variety of subject matter, superb tech- 
nique, and definite narrative value. No light 
romances on the one hand, nor moody, 
sketchy vignettes on the other, are included. 
In the introduction Mr. Mayes states his 
belief that a good short story must have a 


plot. 
—Olive Cross 


THE FALLEN ANGEL AND OTHER 
STORIES. By William T. Polk. University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 

The charm of this collection of sketches 
and stories of the “characters” of a small 
southern town is in the realistic and sympa- 
thetic manner of the telling. The romantic, 
comic, or tragic adventures and escapades 
of these “saints and sinners,” white and 
black, are related with the full flavor, tone, 
and pace of southern speech. The reader is 
delighted to find in print often-heard ex- 
pressions like “teenintsey,” “whangdoodle,” 
and “slanchways.” Less effective are the 
sketches of the historical figures, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Aaron Burr, and of a visit 


to solar space. 
—M. A. Magginis 


Two Collections of Stories 


Two new books of short stories stand out 
for their variety, interest, and excellence of 
writing. William Sansom’s A Contest of 
Ladies and Other Stories (Reynal, $3.50) 
includes, besides the highly entertaining title 
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story, fourteen others. There is a humor, a 
subtlety, and a descriptive power that ele- 
vate this English author above the ordinary 
ranks of story tellers, 

The author of The Informer has a new 
collection of forty-two stories, entitled The 
Stories of Liam O’Flaherty (Devin-Adair, 
$5.00). There is a freshness and vitality 
about his work that powerfully appeal to the 
reader’s imagination. The ending of “The 
Mirror” reveals the violence of feeling of 
the young girl as she contemplates one of 
the great mysteries of life. In “Desire,” the 
crawling child is driven to exhaustive 
struggles to clutch the beauty of sunlight. 
“The Post Office” is a droll Irish story that 
establishes a far different mood, yet likewise 
leaves the reader with an admiration for the 
author’s skill in evoking pictures and in re- 
vealing character. : ‘ 


AND PASTURES NEW. By Melville 
Cane. Harcourt, Brace. $4.00. 

Assembled here are one hundred eighty- 
one short lyrics, together with an essay, 
“New Horizons for Poetry,” all written 
since 1899. A third of the poems are patently 
light, humorous verse; but in even the 
subtle, serious offerings, like “Give Way to 
Grief” and “Two Stars,” there are wit, 
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brevity, and a metaphorical trenchancy, 
identifiable, if one wishes, as “New Meta- 
physical” or “New Imagist.” But fresh 
phrasing, succinctness, good sense, and a 
deep significance underscore the poet’s own 
idiom. This artistry is Mr. Cane’s unmistak- 
able artistic achievement, and the reader’s 
rewarding pleasure. 

—Walter Blackstock 


THE VIKING BOOK OF FOLK BAL- 
LADS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD. Edited by Albert B. Friedman. 
Viking. $4.95. 

Not only numerous traditional child bal- 
lads but also cowboy and lumberjack songs, 
murder and outlaw ballads are included in 
this collection. The subject divisions aid 
one in enjoying the varied interests of bal- 
lad narratives, ranging from religious, ro- 
mantic, and historical to criminal, frontier, 
and humorous. A readable introduction 
covers the essentials of ballad scholarship, 
and a rather comprehensive bibliography is 
included. Reliably edited texts are accom- 
panied with lively notes. The scarcity of 
musical scores is somewhat compensated by 
the list of recordings. Friedman has pro- 
vided a pleasant, useful introduction to 
English balladry. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


Nonfiction 


RUSSIAN JOURNEY. By William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday. $4.50. 

Russia’s strategy is new, subtle, different, 
but its fundamental goals remain un- 
changed, according to Justice Douglas. The 
American jurist’s conclusion is based on an 
extended tour not only of Russia’s indus- 
trial centers, but also of its colonial empire. 
Russia’s officials and people want peace to 
strengthen the internal economy and to 
spread communism abroad. There is a for- 
ward surge in the industry, arts, and agri- 
culture, but religion is suffocated, civil 
liberty unheard of, and true democracy non- 
existent under the harsh regime of all- 
powerful Russian dictators. To withstand 
this dynamic police state, American states- 
men will need all the vision, dexterity, cour- 
age, and understanding they can muster. 


—Laurence R. Campbell 


TWO WORLDS. By David Daiches. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.50. 

In an autobiographical account of an 
orthodox Jewish childhood in Scotland, 
David Daiches, literary scholar and critic, 
tells of a happy period in which his two 
worlds of traditional Jewish and unrelated 
Scottish cultures merge. Later, however, as 
a university student, the author begins to 
question certain beliefs of his rabbinical 
fathers and, no longer able to harmonize 
ancient Judaism with modern life, he be- 
comes an agnostic and marries outside the 
Jewish religion. The book is, in large part, 
a tribute to the author’s father, who spent 
the best years of his life trying to interpret 
Jewish culture to the non-Jewish society of 
Edinburgh. 

—Laura Jepsen 
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THE NEW APOLOGISTS FOR PO- 
ETRY. By Murray Krieger. University of 
Minnesota Press. $4.00. 

Containing twelve chapters, an introduc- 
tion, notes, and an index, this scholarly, 
lucid study examines both the aesthetics of 
poetry and the full artistry of such individ- 
ual poems as Donne’s “The Canonization.” 
Besides the intensive analyses of the work 
of Hulme, Eliot, Richards, Ransom, Win- 
ters, Tate, and Brooks, there are cogent, 
fresh rediscoveries of Coleridge, Plato, and 
Aristotle. The conclusion, the principal 
achievement of the book, is that the “maze 
of incompatible assumptions” necessitate 
many “apologists,” but that poetry, however 
different and complex from life itself, asks 
only to be read. 

—Walter Blackstock 


THE NEW CENTURY HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $12.00. 

This handsome, big reference work on 
English literature contains over 14,000 en- 
tries in 1167 pages. It is the first completely 
new book in its field in over twenty years. 
Addressed particularly to Americans, it has 
first importance for those who are teaching 
or studying English literature. Entries give 
pertinent facts about English writers, liter- 
ary works, and characters in those works. 
Information about geography, politics, and 
social background is also given. Entries are 
arranged alphabetically, and the correct 
pronunciation is given, for every item. It is 
a comprehensive, easy-to-use, and authorita- 
tive reference book. 


THE GODS WERE KIND. By William 
Willis. Dutton. 1955, $4.00. 

This autobiographical narrative recounts 
one man’s crossing of the Pacific, alone on 
a raft during the summer of 1954: a jour- 
ney of 6700 miles from Callao, Peru, to 
Pago Pago in American Samoa. The 
author’s original and abiding purpose was 
to test Nature and himself; his greatest 
reward, the conviction that even in conquer- 
ing death, man but dreams of being godlike. 
Only with the realization of his frailties, of 
his subservience to the Infinite, is Man able 
to soar in spirit. With short sentences, con- 


sistently graphic and informational, the 
author proves himself both a literary stylist 
and a brave adventurer. 

—Walter Blackstock 


FOLLOW THE WHALE. By Ivan T. 
Sanderson. Little, Brown. $6.00. 

The sea is the setting, the actors are the 
animals and fish beneath it and man upon 
it—man the tireless hunter from the dawn 
of history. This is not only a factual account 
of natural history, but also an imaginative 
drama, a drama whose noble theme is the 
struggle between man and animal and the 
dependence of man upon the animal. The 
great whales and the lesser species, such 
as the dolphin, have proven worthy adver- 
saries in this endless battle for survival. 
Here are fascinating descriptions of whal- 
ing expeditions, of the men who led them, 
and of the animals themselves. This is a 
book particularly well suited to the young 
reader. 

—Allan Thomson 


RINGS AROUND US. By Ernestine Gil- 
breth Carey. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

As co-author of Cheaper by the Dozen, 
Mrs. Carey won considerable recognition. 
The present book is less memorable. While 
there are moments that have intense appeal, 
there are others that do not quite come off. 
There is a certain straining for effect from 
which the former book was free. Still this 
is an amusing and at times heart-warming 
record of the vicissitudes of family life. 
Ernie and Chick and their two children, Jill 
and Charlie, wrestle with servant problems, 
commuting difficulties, gardening, vacation- 
ing, and face numerous “incidents”—sad, 
perplexing, hilarious—as a close-knit family 
group composed of highly individual mem- 
bers. 


A JOURNEY TO GREATNESS: THE 
LIFE AND MUSIC OF GEORGE 
GERSHWIN. By David Ewen. Holt. $5.00. 

In the first complete biography of 
America’s most popular composer, Mr. Ewen 
describes with remarkable vividness George 
Gershwin’s family background, his rise to 
fame as a Broadway song writer, his artis- 
tic stature and success as a serious com- 
poser, and his place in American music to- 
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day. Of particular interest are the many 
sketches of the people surrounding Gersh- 
win—his family, friends, collaborators, 
teachers, and love interests. More important 
is the story of Gershwin’s music. With ex- 
acting detail, Mr. Ewen relates the exciting 
accounts of the creation of this music, the 
colorful premieres and performances, and 
the subsequent world-wide acclaim accorded 
it. A valuable contribution to Americana. 


—Thomas G. Wright 


LINCOLN AND THE TOOLS OF WAR. 
By Robert V. Bruce. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 
Professor Bruce throws new light on 
Lincoln’s part in arming the Union forces. 
Keenly interested in science and invention, 
Lincoln hoped that Yankee ingenuity would 
supply the victories his generals seemed un- 
able to provide, and he patiently interviewed 
the swarms of inventors and crackpots who 
descended upon him with schemes ranging 
from submarines and torpedoes to poison 
gas and balloon reconnaissance. In his en- 
thusiasm for innovations, Lincoln frequently 
found himself in conflict with conservative 
army brass, but he insisted that new ideas 
be given a trial, and he was largely respon- 
sible for supplying the Union troops with 

breechloaders and machine guns. 
—James Preu 


EISENHOWER THE PRESIDENT. By 
Merle J. Pusey. Macmillan. 1955. $3.75. 
The emphasis in this account of Eisen- 
hower’s years as President is upon the way 
he works, his methods and policies, and his 
leadership of the team which he has 
gathered about him. As one would expect, 
Mr. Pusey seeks to give a highly favorable 
impression. From the “grass roots” call in 
1952 to the present, he tells the story simply 
and directly with sufficient concrete detail 
to interest readers who have lived through 
the events recounted. If it seems a little far- 
fetched to interpret every battle as a victory 
for the Administration, nevertheless Eisen- 
hower, the man, emerges a solid figure likely 
to inspire confidence. 
—Sarah Herndon 


Space Travel 


For those interested in supersonic flight, 
artificial satellites, and the possibility of a 
flight to the moon, Lloyd Mallan’s Men, 
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Rockets and Space Rats (Messner, 1955, 
$5.95) will be a welcome treat. Written for 
the layman, it is a readable yet factual ac- 
count of jet and rocket development, past 
and present, humanized by warm vignettes 
of the men who reach for outer space. Deal- 
ing also with space travel, but incredible by 
comparison, is Major Donald E. Keyhole’s 
The Flying Saucer Conspiracy (Holt, 1955, 
$3.50). Substituting faith for fact, the au- 
thor intimates that the moon and Mars are 
inhabited by intelligent beings, and he ad- 
mits that either these creatures or creatures 
from other planets are visiting the earth in 
flying saucers. His chief concern is with 
proving that an Air Force “silence group” is 
attempting to suppress information about 
extra-terrestrial visitants. While his conjec- 
tures based on genuine saucer reports are 
fascinating, the reports themselves are tedi- 
ously similar and less than convincing. 
—John R. Hendrickson 


Four Books About Four Women 


Margaret Crompton, author of Passion- 
ate Search: A Life of Charlotte Bronté 
(David McKay, $3.95), is especially suited 
by family association, education, and in- 
clination to her task. Her purpose, admir- 
ably fulfilled, is to show Charlotte Bronté 
as a woman fundamentally kind and cour- 
ageous in spite of a life bruised time and 
again by tragedy and frustration. 

E. M. Forster, in Marianne Thornton: 
A «Domestic Biography—1797-1887 (Har- 
court, Brace, $5.00), writes with detailed 
knowledge, love, and understanding the life 
of his great-aunt, who lived from the time 
of George III to the fiftieth year of Vic- 
toria’s reign. Out of private papers and per- 
sonal acquaintance, Mr. Forster has made a 
vital and delightful story of an English 
family during the entire span of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Van Wyck Brooks writes Helen Keller: 
Sketch for a Portrait (Dutton, $3.00) in 
less than 200 pages of skillful prose. Al- 
though he gives the major facts of Miss 
Keller’s life, his chief concern is to sketch 
brightly for us the happy spirit, the cour- 
ageous soul of this modern saint whose 
afflictions are only physical and whose be- 
lief in joy and delight has quickened her 
own life and the lives of countless others. 

Margaret Truman writes her autobiog- 
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raphy, Souvenir, with Margaret Cousins, 
(McGraw-Hill, $3.95) “as if I were writing 
a long letter home.” The book is informal 
in tone, and the confiding trust with which 
she writes in continuing detail of events and 
people, some of them important and some 
trivial, illustrates her frank dependence on 
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the sympathetic understanding of the 
reader. The book has honesty and charm 
because these are characteristics of its 
author, and it has a rare quality of uncon- 
sciously created reality. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


LISTEN, MY HEART. By Ellen Turn- 
gren. Longmans. $3.00. 

Here is a book of which Rolvaag would 
have been proud. Laid in a contemporary 
Minnesota farm setting, it introduces us to 
the hopes and fears, the moments of great- 
ness and moments of pettiness of a com- 
munity of Scandinavian descendants. Sig- 
rid Almbeck is caught between the spon- 
taneity of her freedom-loving father and 
the practicality of her somewhat bitter 
mother. There is never enough money to 
make ends meet. The family is always in 
debt to the rich Sandquists in town. Sigrid 
dreams of going to St. Olaf College, but 
drought and sickness stand in her way. 
Eventually she finds satisfaction through 
her love for the unpredictable Eric on a 
neighboring farm. Perhaps this book is the 
single most significant contribution to adol- 
escent literature of this year. It throbs with 
the reality of a way of life and with the 
perennial problems facing all young people: 
conflicts between generations, conflicts be- 
tween brothers and sisters, conflicts be- 
tween dreams and reality. 


BLUEBERRY SUMMER. By Elizabeth 
Ogilvie. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 
Somewhat-overweight Cass has dreamed 
all year of being released from family ties 
to work as a waitress in a summer resort 
near her Maine home. But an upset in fam- 
ily plans means that Cass must stay home to 
care for her younger brother. Though Cass 
is not gracious about the twist of fate, she 
is caught in a trap she cantiot escape. Bit 
by bit, adventure comes into her life in 
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terms of summer boarders in nearby houses. 
Cass comes to reassess her values and grows 
up in the process. A lucid style and clear- 
cut story line make this a good reading 
experience for girls. There is a pleasant 
flavor of the Maine Coast in the background 
of the story. 


MIAMI TOWERS. By Harriet H. Carr. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

Karla Norton moves from the North to 
Miami where she enters a tremendous voca- 
tional high school and a whole new pattern 
of living. Her friendship with Madge, a half 
Seminole Indian, introduces her to the In- 
dian culture of the area, while her interest 
in Gene involves her in the motel and en- 
tertainment business of Florida. Karla is 
strongly attracted to the hotel industry, 
and through her school’s hotel training de- 
partment, she comes to see something of 
the problems of running the hostelries of 
the South. The plot of the story, the char- 
acters, even the incidents themselves are 
decidedly slight. The book is intriguing, 
however, for the picture it gives of hotel 
management and operation. The story may 
open a whole new avenue of vocational 
dreaming to the teen-age reader. 


A CITY FOR JEAN. By Helen Wells. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $2.75. 

Here is a career story, centered in social 
work, that illustrates what can be done in 
this kind of writing. Jean Abbott, fresh out 
of college, goes to work in the welfare 
department of New York City. She is as- 
signed to the families on Maxwell Street, 
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where a series of cases take on real person- 
ality and interest as subplots to the main 
one of Jean’s struggle to succeed in her 
job. Jean is not always successful. Her neat 
little solutions for people’s problems seldom 
are the ones that the individuals involved 
will accept. She faces a dilemma of love 
versus career. She is not always sure of 
her own values. In general, her personal 
story moves along interestingly in itself, 
becoming something more than a mere 
device upon which to hang information 
about social work. Yet at the same time, the 
reader gains insight into the day-by-day 
activities of the social worker. 


SECOND SATELLITE. By Robert S. 
Richardson. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 

When Professor Westcott, an astron- 
omer, is hired by the government for a 
special project at Mount Hawthorne Ob- 
servatory, he takes along his family, in- 
cluding teen-aged Cy and Cathy. His proj- 
ect turns out to be an attempt to locate a 
possible second moon, already circling the 
earth, that could be used in place of an 
artificially constructed satellite. The sum- 
mer experience at the observatory is 
sparkled by picnics, a slight mystery, and 
much ado about the seriousness of astron- 
omy. While characterization leaves much to 
be desired, the book is well paced and in- 
teresting. The author is.an astronomer at 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 
He has succeeded in opening up the field of 
astronomy in a delightful fashion, showing 
the importance of the work and the lives 
of people who enter it. 


THE LAST ROUND. By Frank O’Rourke. 
Morrow. $3.00. 

Jim Johnson, an honest fight manager, 
finds Joey Samuels in a small Texas town, 
and thinks that with training this boy may 
be a champion. Together they start the 
trail toward fame, working their way 
through the four round semi-finals to a bout 
with a featherweight contender. Joey is 
knocked out in the last round of the fight, 
and Jim realizes that he simply hasn’t got 
it. Jim sends Joey back to the farm and 
Grandpa and Mildred, the girl who has 
patiently been waiting for him. But after 
the glamor and lights and money, the Kid 
finds he is not satisfied with the farm and 
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turns back to the cheap, tank-town fights. 
This story is a convincing bit of writing, 
and the fight descriptions ring with excite- 
ment. O’Rourke makes you smell the sweat 
and blood and feel the heartaches of the 
small town gyms. 


SUMMER GOLD. By Harry Harrison 
Kroll. Westminster. $2.75. 

Barbara Estwicke, a college junior, in- 
herits a worthless farm in Carolina. Upon 
investigation, she decides to turn it into a 
girls’ camp. June Clingenpeel, whose family 
were original owners, helps her to make her 
dream camp come true. Barbara not only 
has a summer romance but the summer is 
climaxed by the discovery of gold on the 
property. This story is almost too full of 
incidents, but the young reader will enjoy its 
fast pace. The intent of the girl to run a 
camp for ordinary campers instead of for 
wealthy ones makes the project somewhat 
more meaningful. If Barbara and June are 
a bit too wise, the adolescent reader will 
probably not be conscious of this fault. 


TALES OF OLD-TIME TEXAS. By J. 
Frank Dobie. Little, Brown. $5.00. 

Dobie is a master hand at spinning a 
yarn, and these Texas tales are as lusty, 
exciting, surprising, and exaggerated as one 
would expect. There are wonderful stories 
of treasure hunts .. . treasures hidden in 
cracks in the earth caused by drought and 
treasures guarded by rattlesnakes, tales of 
the blizzards and sandstorms and droughts 
are real experiences. The heroes are excit- 
ing but very human people ranging from 
Sam Bass, the outlaw, to Josiah Wilbarger, 
who was scalped yet lived. The book is 
indexed so that a student may find the page 
he wants for definite information, but he 
will have a hard time putting it down after 
finding his information. In his desire for 
authenticity, Dobie sometimes writes long 
introductions to the stories, giving their 
variant forms or his own experiences in 
tracing them down. These sometimes im- 
pede the flow of the narrative. 


HEROES, HEROES, HEROES. By Phyl- 
lis R. Fenner. Watts. $3.00. 

Phyllis Fenner defines a hero as one 
who is brave even when afraid, who is 
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ready for a sacrifice and who goes beyond 
the call of duty. The heroes of the stories 
she has compiled fulfill these requirements, 
though they differ in all other ways. There 
is the story of a Boy Scout, of a mongrel 
dog, of an East Indian boy, and of Edith 
Cavell. Some of the heroes are familiar, 
some are unknown; some are fictional, some 
real, but they have the common denomina- 
tor of great deeds performed under stress. 
The selections are uneven in quality of 
writing, for some definitely mirror the style 
of magazine from which they were taken, 
but the purpose of the book is excellent. It 
is encouraging to an adolescent to know 
that just an ordinary person can become a 
hero. The book is readable and has an in- 
teresting variety of kinds of people within 
its pages. 


SAUL’S DAUGHTER. By Gladys Mal- 
vern. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 

Through Michal’s eyes, Gladys Malvern 
tells the whole tangled story of Saul and 
David: Michal, Saul’s younger daughter, 
sees and loves the young David when he 
first appears at Saul’s court as a singer. 
She exalts in the tale of David's killing of 
Goliath, and she is heartsick over his grad- 
ual fall from Saul’s favor, as the old man 
becomes increasingly jealous. Nevertheless, 
she is overjoyed to find her father willing 
to allow her to marry David, though shortly 
thereafter David must leave her to preserve 
his own life. Michal is forced to marry 
another man, though her first husband still 
lives. The book succeeds in bringing to life 
the Biblical story, making characters and 
motivations seem plausible and real. The 
reviewer considers this story somewhat less 
successful, perhaps, than the author’s 
earlier works of a similar nature. 


ACROSS THE HIGH FRONTIER. By 
William R. Lundgren. Morrow. $3.75. 

In October of 1947, Major Charles 
Yaeger flew a specially designed experi- 
mental plane through the sound barrier, a 
barrier that man had previously thought 
might permanently limit his possibilities of 
speed. This is his story, told with drama, 
tension, and excitement. Starting with the 
present, the author then retraces the steps 
by which Yaeger was chosen to attempt 
what no man had ever accomplished before. 
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Step by step, the reader lives through the 
development of the plane; the emotions of 
the men connected with the project come 
vividly to life. The test flights, one by one, 
are detailed until the moment comes to try 
for the unknown. For aviation-minded stu- 
dents, it is hard to conceive of more thrill- 
ing reading than is presented in this book. 


THE RUNNER. By Jane and Paul Annix- 
ter. Holiday. $2.75. 

Shadow Mayfield causes the aunt and 
uncle with whom he lives on a Wyoming 
ranch much heartsickness because of his 
diffidence and seeming irresponsibility. The 
boy is fascinated with a band of wild 
horses and particularly by one male colt in 
the band. Singlehanded, he manages to 
capture the colt and bring it into his uncle’s 
horse ranch. In spite of the doubts of many 
of the stockmen, Shadow has faith in the 
Runner and is determined to turn him into 
a sensational race horse or polo pony. 
Runner turns wild and flees to the high 
country, but after a winter alone, he allows 
the boy once again to lead him to civiliza- 
tion. The subtlety and depth of earlier 
Annixter books are almost entirely lacking 
in this one. The story is marred by a se- 
quence of feats of derring-do on the part 
of the boy and the horse that strain the 
credulity of the reader. Consequently, this 
is a run-of-the-mill animal story. 


THE PLUMS HANG HIGH. By Gertrude 
E. Finney. Longmans. $3.50. 

Jethro Howard brings his aristocratic and 
spoiled wife to the Middle West from 
England in the middle of the last century. 
Hannah Maria is completely unrealistic 
about her approach to the New World. But 
the buffets of fate and the necessity of 
staying alive mature her into an efficient 
housewife and mother. The family fortunes 
totter for awhile, but eventually on an 
Indiana farm they are recouped through 
the line of Clydesdale horses that Jethro 
breeds. The family eventually moves into a 
lovely old house that rivals the country 
estates from which they had come. There 
is quiet dignity in this story. While it is not 
essentially new or startling, it reads well. 
Young people should gain real respect for 
the fortitude of their ancestors through 
the account of Hannah Maria and Jethro. 


— Professional Books and Pamphlets— 


BOOKS AND THE FUTURE: A SPEC- 
ULATION. By Dan Lacy. New York 
Public Library. 1956. 25¢. (Seventeenth 
Bowker Memorial Lecture.) 

This is a readable and significant state- 
ment about the future of books in our 
society. Mr. Lacy’s analysis of sociological, 
educational, and communication trends as 
they will affect the book audience should 
interest everyone who believes that in “the 
future the defeat or the victory of human 
values goes hand in hand with the extinc- 
tion or the flowering of books.” 


THE ORAL’ TRADITION, THE 
WRITTEN WORD, AND THE SCREEN 
IMAGE. By David Riesman. Antioch Col- 
lege Press. 1956. 

In his Founders Day Lecture at Antioch 
College, the author of The Lonely Crowd 
examines the relationship of the written 
word to the newer media of communica- 
tion, and maintains that “the book, like an 
invisible monitor, helps liberate the reader 
from his group and its emotions, and allows 
the contemplation of alternative responses 
and the trying on of new emotions.” 


AMERICA IN FICTION. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by Otis Coan and Richard Lillard. 
Stanford University Press. 1956. 

Novels, volumes of short stories, and 
collections of folklore, briefly annotated, are 
listed under: “Pioneering,” “Farm and 
Village Life,” “Industrial America,” “Poli- 


tics and Institutions,” “Religion,” and 
“Minority Ethnic Groups.” A useful list for 
senior high school teachers. 


REPORTS AND SPEECHES OF THE 
SECOND YALE CONFERENCE ON 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Gradu- 
ate School, Yale University. 1956. (Mim- 
eographed. ) 

The Second Yale Conference on the 
Teaching of English, directed by Edward 
J. Gordon, centered on the teaching of 
writing and the teaching of poetry. The 
speeches (two on the teaching of writing, 
one on the teaching of poetry) and the 
reports of the committees on the two topics 
are replete with the specificity which 
teachers applaud. Louis L. Martz’s “The 
Teaching of Poetry” is especially reward- 


ing. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
TEACHING. Revised Edition. By Glenn 
M. Blair. Macmillan. 1956. 

This revision of a valuable book broadens 
the content to include material for elemen- 
tary as well as secondary teachers. The 
prime virtue of the volume is its concrete- 
ness, Teachers working the past summer 
with retarded high school readers, under 
the direction of the reviewer, found helpful 
the section on remedial reading. Perhaps 
the chapter on remedial work in the funda- 
mentals of English is of less value than 
those on reading, spelling, and handwriting. 


Vational to Mackintosh 


Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief of the Elementary Schools Section of the U. S. 
Office of Education and First Vice President of the NCTE, was one of ten recipients 
of the second Annual Career Service Awards, presented this summer by the National 
Civil Service League. The award winners, whose careers represent “a devotion to 
the highest principles of public service,” were honored at a dinner in Washington, 
D.C., on July 2. Dr. Mackintosh was cited for “distinguished leadership to the educa- 
tors concerned with elementary schools of this nation and abroad.” 
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Print 


Gilbert Seldes, The Public Arts. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1956.) $3.95. 

Mr. Seldes’ new book provides us with 
a cogent rationale and a title for this new 
department. Why should English teachers 
be concerned about the effects and pros- 
pects of the public arts of commercial en- 
tertainment? Precisely because it is “not 
what anyone can turn off, but what nearly 
everyone turns to” that “creates the moral 
and intellectual and emotional climate in 
which we live.” In short, it is because the 
public arts predetermine in an overwhelm- 
ing way the level of the private sensibility 
that English teachers should “enter into 
open conspiracy to use the public arts in 
order to protect our heritage of national 
culture.” 

The unusual merit of this volume lies 
in its ability to state so clearly the prob- 
lems involved in starting such an “open 
conspiracy.” Seldes neatly quashes the 
broadcasters’ evasive dogma of “giving the 
public what it wants’ by showing that 
broadcasters create audiences for specific 
kinds of programs—to their glory in the 
instance of classical music, to their shame 
in the case of so many “harmless” genres. 
The public, he argues, has no more than 
an indeterminate desire to be entertained; 
the broadcaster fixes the ways by which 
such hazy desires are satisfied. Disney’s 
TV success, for example, clearly indicts 
those producers who covered their own lack 
of imagination by claiming children would 
only watch inferior material. Seldes further 
contends that “the need for bold imagina- 
tive creation for children will never be 
acutely felt while the standard of accept- 
ability remains what it has been in broad- 
casting from the start: as long as no posi- 
tive proof of harm is presented, the pro- 
gram may be transmitted. It is as meager an 
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ethical standard as can be imagined.” It is 
not enough that programs be innocuous; 
too few are bold enough to be disturbing, 
to challenge the mind and uplift the heart 
of the audience. 

The real achievement of the book is that 
it immediately raises the level of discussion 
above the niggardly level of “no damage” to 
the reasonable one of positive contribution. 
Since the public arts dominate the common 
consciousness, they have the duty to ennoble 
it. This department will try to provide Eng- 
lish teachers with strategies to be used in 
Seldes’ “open conspiracy.” Reading Seldes’ 
book should be our first conspiratorial act. 


Records 


David Allen reads very beautifully selec- 
tions from Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass” 
(Poetry Records, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, $5.95, 12” LP, PR #300). His 
choices are “One’s Self I Sing,” “I Hear 
America Singing,” “Poets to Come,” “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” “Song 
of Myself” (excerpts), “When I heard the 
Learned Astronomer,” “The Last Invoca- 
tion,” “Goodbye, My Fancy,” “Hushed Be 
the Camps Today,” “Vigil Strange I Kept 
on the Field One Night,” and “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed.” All these 
are contained in the Mentor edition of 
“Leaves of Grass” (New American Li- 
brary, Ms 117, 50¢); most of them plus 
generous selections from the poet’s prose 
are in The Whitman Reader (Pocket 
Books, GC-25, 50¢). 

Whitman’s “Lilacs” brings to mind an- 
other interesting record, Abraham Lincoln 
as read by Carl Sandburg, Walter Huston, 
Orson Welles, and Agnes Moorehead 
(Decca, DL 8515, 12” LP, $4.98). The 
various angles of vision that different 
writers bring to bear on a single personality 
reveal much of both that person and of 
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the nature of literature. The record con- 
tains writings on Lincoln by Sandburg, Ed- 
win Markham, Walt Whitman, Rosemary 
Benet, Vachel Lindsay, as well as the 
President’s Gettysburg and Second Inaug- 
ural Addresses. Paul M. Angle’s The Lin- 
coln Reader (Pocket, GC-23, 50¢) might 
‘well be included as supplementary reading. 

It has become very easy for English 
teachers to keep up with both recordings 
and collateral paperbourd books through 
two indispensable guides: Paperbound 
Books in Print (R. R. Bowker, 62 West 
45th Street, New York; twice yearly, $3.00, 
for a 200 page catalog of paperbacks in- 
dexed by subject, author, and title; indivi- 
dual copies, $2.00) and The Long Player 
(Sam Goody, 235 West 49th Street, New 
York 19, monthly catalog of all LP’s; sam- 
ple copy free; single issue, 35¢; $4.00 per 
year). Section 8, “Theatre, Films, and 
Speech,” lists records of most immediate 
concern to the English teacher. “New Re- 
leases” are conveniently listed each month 
at the front of the catalog. Most interesting 
new releases: “My Fair Lady,” musical 
based on Shaw’s “Pygmalion,” 12” Colum- 
bia CL 895; Prof. Frank C. Baxter’s “The 
Nature of Poetry,” 12”, Spoken Art 703; 
“Siobhan McKenna reads Irish Poets,” 12”, 
Spoken Art 707; “Arthur Miller Reads 
from The Crucible and The Death of a 
Salesman,” 12”, Spoken Art 704 (Spoken 
Art, 275 Seventh Avenue, N.Y. 1, for 
catalog.) 


Film 


If Disney’s Davy Crockett series dusted 
off one hero in the American pantheon, 
perhaps John Huston’s film translation of 
Melville’s Moby Dick will persuade some 
of our students to ship out on the Pequod 
this semester. The complete and unabridged 
novel (New American Library, 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22; 50¢) and an 
abridgement with introduction by Maxwell 
Geismar (Teen Age Book Club, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36; 35¢) are ready 
to quench their sea-thirst. Timid mariners 
can chart their courses by Harvard mari- 
time historian Samuel Morison’s essay on 
“how-to-read” the novel, printed with some 
handsome color stills from the film, Life 
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(June 25, 1956). Other bulletin board ma- 
terial: Cover story in Saturday Review 
(June 9, 1956); two pages of black and 
white stills, New York Times Magazine 
(May 13, 1956), and a sixteen-page bro- 
chure (Dr. Charles Steinberg, Warner 
Brothers, 321 West 44th Street, New York). 
For teachers who want to set sail from 
Nantucket with an entire class, three es- 
says contain suggestions for presenting 
the film and novel together: Milton Stern, 
“A New Harpoon for the Great White 
Whale,” Clearing House (May 1956) ; “The 
Whale and the Minnow: Moby Dick and 
the Movies,” College English (May 1956) ; 
and Ruth Goldstein, High Points (June 
1956). Miss Goldstein’s essay is reprinted, 
along with Dr. Joseph Mersand’s study ques- 
tions, in the September issue of The Green 
Sheet, Joint Estimates of Current Entertain- 
ment Films, c/o Mrs. Marjorie, 28 W. 44th 
St., N.Y., 36. Free. 


Cecile Starr, the Saturday Review's 
16mm. film critic, has edited Film Primer 
($1.00, from Miss Starr, 311 East 72nd, 
New York), a volume that suggests clearly 
how English teachers can begin extracur- 
ricular discussions of the film as an art 
form by organizing high school film socie- 
ties. See my descriptive review in Clearing 
House (September 1956). 


Brandon Films (200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19) has just made available 
study guides to the following superior en- 
tertainment films: The Pickwick Papers; 
Elephant Boy, based on Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s short story “Toomai of the Ele- 
phants”; Alexander Korda’s Rembrandt; 
and Maurice Herzog’s Annapurna. 


Broadcast 


There will be more first-rate dramatic 
and cultural programs on the networks next 
year than even the most exacting teachers 
could assign and explicate effectively. In 
the hope of providing sufficient time for 
them to prepare themselves and their 
classes, we will list even tentative schedul- 
ing of outstanding events. For definite con- 
firmations see “Listenables and Lookables” 
in Scholastic Teacher; for last minute can- 
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cellations see either the drama section of 
the Sunday New York Times or TV Guide. 

NBC-TV “Producer’s Showcase” con- 
tinues its ambitious planning: “The Lord 
Don’t Play Favorites,” with Louis Arm- 
strong and Kay Starr (September 17); 
Somerset Maugham’s “The Letter,” with 
William Wyler as director (October 15); 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” a musical (No- 
vember 12); Sol Hurok’s second “Festival 
of Music” (December 10); “Lysistrata,” 
with John Huston as producer-director 
(January 7); “Mayerling,” with Audrey 
Hepburn and Mel Ferrer (February 4) ; the 
Old Vic company in “Romeo and Juliet” 
(March 4) ; “Ruggles of Red Gap,” a musi- 
cal, possibly with Alec Guinness (April 1) ; 
Sadler’s Wells in “Cinderella” (April 29) ; 
and the Lunts in “The Great Sebastians” 
(May 25). Monday evenings. 

Maurice Evans will produce some of 
Hallmark Hall of Fame’s programs, with 
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“Man and Superman” (November 25) and 
“Born Yesterday” (October 28). Sunday 
evenings, NBC-TV. “Omnibus” has moved 
to ABC-TV in prime Sunday evening time 
and has selected Walter Kerr as drama con- 
sultant, “Camera Three” (CBS-TV), Sun- 
day mornings, deserves a better time period, 
and English teachers could very well muster 
grass roots sentiment for a change. The 
first thing to do is to see that your local 
station carries it. Robert Herridge, brilliant 
producer of “Camera Three,” has moved 
into nighttime drama, and his “Studio 
One” (CBS-TV), Monday evenings, will 
bear watching. Worthington Miner, one of 
the creative giants of TV drama, is produc- 
ing the new “Kaiser Aluminum Hour” 
(NBC-TV), Tuesday evenings. “Playhouse 
90” (CBS-TV), Thursday evenings, is the 
first weekly 90-minute drama; it has inter- 
esting plans. 


Plug for NCTE Recording 


“The phonograph as an adjunct to aural education, along with its more widely 
accepted entertainment values, proves its worth in a recent release by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. This disc has Gilbert Highet of Columbia University 
reading Poe’s potent “The Pit and the Pendulum,’ a horror story supreme. Since most 
of us are too lazy or too busy to pluck Poe from the shelf, it is great satisfaction to 
let the disc spin and the tale unfold, gripping us with its excitements, tensions, terrors 
and terrific climax. Entirely overlooked, perhaps, will be Highet’s clarity of diction, 
his mastery of the spoken language in cadenced flow giving it emphasis and dramatic 
impact without distorting the narrative. We are, therefore, being educated in spite 
of ourselves to an awareness of the beauty and flexibility of English, the while we 
are entertained with one of its written treasures. A superb ‘performance,’ if one may 
term it so, on all counts.”—FRaANcis Kien, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 3, 1956 


“We have seen that the regular use of books as a principal source of ideas and 
inspiration and delight has been the practice of a quite small minority of the popula- 
tion who are participants in a highly literate cultural tradition. The future of books 
hangs really from two questions. One is whether we shall be able, as we hope, by a 
revolutionary extension of higher education to enlarge that minority. The other is 
whether the frequent use of books can be extended beyond that small minority to 
the many tens of millions of adults who now rarely read a book.”—-Dan Lacy, Bowker 
Memorial Lecture, 1956 


NCTE BULLETIN BOARD 


The Secondary Section Committee 


Some readers never may have noticed that the members of the Secondary 
Section Committee also comprise the advisory board of The English Journal. 
And those names printed on the table of contents page are not there merely tu 
balance the page. The advisers actually do advise, and cheerfully, too. They also 
react, more or less cheerfully. In fact, they are a rather cheerful group. 

Though editorial policy naturally requires that this duty be placed first, the 
Committee members have other responsibilities as well. They hold a meeting at 
each annual convention of the NCTE, at which they make recommendations 
concerning matters of interest to junior and senior high school teachers of Eng- 
lish. These recommendations are passed on to the Executive Committee of the 
Council by the Section Committee chairman, who is a member of the Executive 
Committee. Two specific projects of the Committee in recent years have been the 
editing of the portfolio, They Will Read Literature, and the planning of Jdea- 
form theme paper. Committee members are elected by the Section membership 
for three-year terms. 


VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS, cHairman 


Dedicated is the word for the able Chairman of the Committee. It all started at the 
age of six when she fell in love with her first teacher. Right now, she is Supervisor of 
High School English in the Los Angeles city schools. And this position notwithstand- 
ing, she still insists that English teachers are her favorite people! Between age six 
and the present, not a very long period really (the editor oozes with human relations), 
Miss Lowers graduated from Stanford, did graduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of Southern California, and served as President of the 
Southern California Council of Teachers of English. Then consider this as just a little 
offhand reference: She is Councilor of the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in Southern 
California. Miss Lowers retires as Chairman this November. 


DOROTHY WHITTED 


Beginning in 1925 as teacher of English and dramatics in Tabor, Iowa, Miss 
Whitted is now Curriculum Director for the public schools of Delaware, Ohio, and 
an instructor in methods of teaching English at Ohio Wesleyan University. She is a 
member of Pi Beta Phi, Delta Kappa Gamma, Sigma Tau Delta, Altrusa, and a 
number of other organizations, none of which are on the Attorney General’s list. She 
owns several acres of woods and lawn in Delaware and a cottage on Torch Lake in 
Michigan. (Obviously, since all this could not have been acquired on a teacher’s salary, 
there must be a story here, but the editor simply has no nose for news.) Finally, Miss 
Whitted reports that she has a horse collection. Readers are left free to fashion their 
own editorial remarks on this. 
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FRANCES L. HUESTON 


A native State o’ Mainer, Miss Hueston is Chairman of the Department of English 
at Deering High School, where she has taught for thirty years, and a summer school 
faculty member at Gorham State Teachers College. She is a past President of the 
New England Association of Teachers of English, and she served as chairman of a 
committee to establish a curriculum in secondary English for the state of Maine. 
Keenly interested in dramatics, she is a member of the Portland Players, in which 
she specializes in putting on beards! (There should be something symbolic about this. ) 


HARDY R. FINCH 


Hardy Finch has published more than 250 articles, reviews, and columns on the 
language arts. Between articles, Mr. Finch serves as Chairman of the Department 
of English of the Greenwich (Connecticut) High School, and has taught at sev- 
eral colleges during summer sessions. He has served as chairman and member 
of no less than seven NCTE committees. He is a contributing editor of Scholastic 
Teacher and consultant for filmstrips on language arts produced by Young America 
Films, two of which received national awards. (When does he have time to read all 
those themes!) 


DOROTHY G. POTTER 


Miss Potter, Chairman of the Department of English at the Bulkeley High School 
in Hartford, Connecticut, has traveled in nineteen countries. No wonder she is a pro- 
fessional lecturer on travel! She also lectures on current literature and Broadway 
plays. A past President of the New England Association of Teachers of English, she 
is now Conference Chairman of the organization, New England Chairman of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre campaign, and a member of the advisory board of 
Practical English and Literary Cavalcade. 


ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 


Since 1931, Mrs, Drake has been the Director of English and Penmanship in the 
city schools of Binghamton, New York. (The editor’s letters to her are always typed.) 
In addition, she produces weekly television shows and directs the activities of the 
Children’s Theatre Council. The first President of the New York State English Coun- 
cil, Miss Drake is now associate editor of its official publication, The English Record. 
She is also an inveterate traveler and a collector of antiques. 


HELEN J. HANLON 


Miss Hanlon describes her present position in these words: “It is a wonderful job— 
very strenuous, most frustrating, neverending, and thankless, I am sure, but I love 
it!” (Though every reader undoubtedly will identify himself at once with Miss Han- 
lon, she is really Supervisor of English in the junior and senior high schools of De- 
troit.) She has taught in both elementary and secondary schools and at Wayne 
University. She is a past president of a number of things, including the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Free Vocabulary Tests 1% 
Peader’s 
Sor class users of Reader's Digest Digest 


Your enthusiastic response to last year’s NEW STANDARD VO- 
CABULARY TEST speaks for itself. More than 1,307,000 copies 
were requested by teachers. 

This year we offer to our teacher subscribers, again absolutely 
free, two additional forms of the test with established norms for 
grades 7-12. Scientifically prepared by independent and nation- 
ally recognized testing specialists, this new standardized test con- 
sists of two parallel parts: 


FORM C: in the October Digest, to gauge your 
students’ vocabulary level Write TODAY for 


FORM D: in the May issue to measure students’ free examination copy 
vocabulary growth of the September issue 
The Educational Edition consists each month of all The Reader’s of the Teacher's Edi 
Digest with more than 35 timely and significant articles . . . plus neers Seiten 
40 pages of student and teacher aids, including a new organiza- and Brochure J9. 
tion of skillquizzes into sections on Basic Language Arts and e 
Advanced Communication. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © Pleasantville » New York 


ALL TEACHERS 


In The English Journal 


for 1956-57 their high school students, grades 7-12, 
for possible inclusion in Annual An- 


Literary criticism by Marchette Chute, Robert 
Heilman, Warren Beck, R. W. Stallman thology of high school students. 


Are invited to submit poetry MSS of 


CLOSING DATES 


Literature and composition for gifted students Fall semester December 5. 
Spring semester March 25. 


Reading in the high school TEACHERS 


cia May submit poetry MSS for possible in- 
clusion in National Teachers Anthol- 
Literature and writing in junior high school ogy- 


CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 


Special issue on teaching poetry “ 


Send subscriptions ($4.00) to 704 South 


Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. $210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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SALE ON BACK COPIES 
OF THE 


ENGLISH JOURNAL 


These back copies contain interesting and informative articles about teach- 
ing English. They are being put on sale because of a heavy inventory. The 
sale ends November go, 1956. Single copies of the English Journal usually 
sell for 55¢, but during the sale, they are only 35¢ each. (If you order 
three or more, the price is 25¢ each.) 

Here are the available numbers, along with brief descriptions (not titles) 
of some of the major articles in each: : 


February, 1954 
American Poets of Toda Servicing Superior Students 
Teaching Students to be ise The Sopp of English Teachers 


April, 1954 
The Historical Novel Today Only Spirit Measures Spirit 
TV in Senior Literature “Our American Heritage” 


New Books for Student Reading 


May, 1954 
The Pocketbook Magazines Deep Down, Where I Live 
Literature for Social Develop- First Writing Assignment 
ment What Every Teacher Knows 


September, 1955 
English for Gifted Students Personal Problems in Junior Novels 
Organizing a Class This World of Engli 


October, 1955 
Help in Theme Correcting Vitalizing Literature 
Hemingway's Nobel Prize- Studying Conversation 
Winner Free and Low-Cost Materials 


(If your order is for less than $5.00, please send remittance in advance.) 


SiIxTH STREET 


7 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
at 


For training in the language arts 
see these popular HEATH books== 


CHRIST 
Winning Words 


A lively study of vocabulary which combines extensive 
exercises in vocabulary building with a fundamental study 
of words-in-action. 


CHRIST and TRESSLER 


Practice in English Usage 


An informal common-sense book which strikes hard at the 
major problems, and drills on common errors. 


SMITH, PAXTON, MESERVE 


Learning to Write, Revised 


A solid training oem in written and oral composition, 
using a unique method of presentation. 


J. C. TRESSLER 


Grammar in Action, Third Edition 


Emphasis in this edition on usage, punctuation, and com- 
position, with abundant practice in sentence analysis. 


WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER 
Handbook of Writing and Speaking 


Second Edition 


A complete text, with exercises, containing a fundamental 
grammar review. Both for basic training and for reference. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


; 


